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THE WOOD-THRUSH AT EVE. 


BY CLINTON SCOLLARD. 


At the wood-edge, what time the sun sank 
low, 

We lingered speechless, being loath to leave 

The cool, the calm, the quiet touch of eve, 

And all the glamour of the afterglow. 

We watched the purple shadows lengthen 
slow, 

Saw the swift swallows through the clear 
air cleave, 

And bats begin their wayward flight to 
weave, 

Then rose reluctantly, and turned to go. 


But, ere we won beyond the warder trees, 

From out the dim deep copse that hid the 
swale 

Welled of a sudden flute-like harmonies 

Flooding the twilight, scale on silvery scale, 

As though we heard, far o’er the sundering 
seas, 

The pain and passion of the nightingale. 

—Atlantic. 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


There is a general movement among 
church and temperance men and women 
for a decent, orderly, and patriotic cele- 
bration of the coming Fourth of July. 
Suffragists everywhere should work with 
a view to an appropriate observance of 
Independence Day. 








The last Nebraska Legislature passed a 
law ostensibly for the protection of women 
employees in manufacturing, mechanical, 
and mercantile establishments, making 
eight hours a day’s labor for women. The 
law is to go into effect July 1. Many of 
the women employed in the big stores and 
factories of Omaha have received notice to 
quit on that date, as men will be employed 
in their places, The proprietor of the 
largest department store in the city says 
the law will reduce the number of women 
employees about twenty-five per cent. A 
big house at Lincoln appeals to its patrons 
for advice, as follows: ‘‘Shall we open 
late and close late? Shall we dismiss all 
female help, or what is the best course for 
us to adopt? We solicit suggestions.” 
The law was passed through the united 
efforts of the women’s clubs and the men’s 
labor unions. Working women certainly 
ought to have a vote on legislation that so 
closely concerns their interests. 





The English Society for the Amend- 
ment of Criminal Law, under the presi- 





dency of Sir Charles Cameron, is moving 


in behal of the teles « of Mrs. Florence 
Maybiick, Witlon tue past ten days addi- 
tioual memoriais to the British govern- 
ment in her behalf have been sent to 
Ambassador Choate for presentation to 
Lord Salisbury. They are from medical 
men who have analyzed the evidence 
produced at the prisoner's trial to show 
that she had poisoned her husband. The 
present Chief Justice of England, was 
Mrs. Maybrick's counsel, and is a firm 
believer in her innocence. He has always 
said it was astonishing that a jury could 
have brought her in guilty, when it was 
proved that her husband was in the habit 
of taking large doses of arsenic to repair 
the effects of his debaucheries. 


> - 








The directors of the New England 
Hospital for Women and Children cor- 
dially invite public attendance at the lay- 
ing of the corner-stone of the new Surgi- 
cal Building, on Tuesday, June 27, 1899, 
at4P.M. The date chosen is the birth- 
day of Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, the honored 
president, and the occasion will be an in- 
teresting one. Take Forest Hills car to 
Dimock Street, Roxbury. 
>? 

President McKinley has received honors 
this week never before conferred upon 
men. On Monday, Smith College conferred 
upon him the degree of doctor of laws, the 
first degree the college has ever given toa 
man. On Tuesday, Mount Holyoke made 
him a doctor of civil law, a still higher 
honor. The degree was authorized in 
May, so that Mount Holyoke claims the 
distinction of establishing a precedent. 











In Rhode Island, on June 20, the pro- 
posed new constitution was overwhelm- 
ingly defeated; 11,549 against, 4,714 in 
favor. Last fall this same amendment 
polled a tremendous vote, and failed of 
enactment by only 500 votes, although 
three-fifths were needed. The reasons 
given for its defeat are instructive. New- 
port voted to reject because that city 
desired to remain a sister capital, and to 
keep up its annual election day festivities, 
which take the place of a Fourth of July 
celebration. Woonsocket and the Black- 
stone valley voted to reject because of 
the educational qualification clause. The 
towns voted to reject because they 
wanted annual elections. The Republi- 
cans did not dare support it because it 
required that every elector should be able 
to read the English language. This 


, aroused the ire of the French Canadians, 


who have become a powerful political 
factor. The Rhode Island suffragists op- 
posed it because it would have made the 
passage of an amendment for women’s 
voting more difficult. 


-_-- 


THE JUDICIAL MIND. 


Mrs. Kate Ryan appeared at the Centre 
St. Police Court in New York City on 
June 20, to ask for an order requiring her 
husband to support her. The husband 
claimed that he was consumptive. Mrs. 
Ryan was apparently a healthy woman, 
Magistrate Leroy B. Crane refused to 
order her husband to support her, and is 
reported as saying to Mrs. Ryan: 

You are like most women who come 
here. You will hound a man for no cause 
whatever, and even when you know he is 
doing the best he can. Here you are, a 
big, strong woman, asking me to force 
this man to support you. You ought to 
go to work to support him, instead. Be- 
sides, I don’t believe your story. Most 
women are liars—nine-tenths of them are. 
I would take the evidence of one man 
against that of six hundred women. 

In Wyoming, there have been for many 
years a few women serving acceptably as 
justices of the peace. If one of these had 
decided a case between husband and wife 
in favor of the wife, on the ground that 
nine-tenths of men were liars, and if she 
had added a public declaration that she 
would take the evidence of one woman 
against that of six hundred men, would it 
not have been quoted as proof positive 
that women lack ‘‘the judicial mind?”’ 
In New York City, the judges are chosen 
by men alone, and if he has the support 
of Tammany, this surprising magistrate 
will probably continue to hold his place, 

ey 











—_—————__ 3 ene 
PRAISE FOR NEW ORLEANS MEN. 


A correspondent writes to the New 
Orleans Times Democrat: 


It has been repeatedly asserted that no 
lady could appear at a voting booth in 
New Orleans to cast a vote without being 
subjected to rudeness, roughness, and, 
more than likely, insult. The election of 





June 6 gives an absolute denial to such 
an allegation, and the manhood of this 
city stands vindicated. For educated and 
refined women voted in New Orleans last 
Tuesday—in many instances going to the 
polls alone—and, carrying proxies, had 
occasion to visit many precincts, both 
back and front of town. Everywhere, at 
every precinct, they met with uniform 
and marked courtesy from those in 
charge; no less deferential than if they 
had been in their own drawing rooms. 
Despite the croakers, it has again been 
proven that American manhood has not 
degenerated. 

Women have publicly voted on a mu- 
nicipal question in New Orleans! Yet the 
heavens have not fallen! Women have 
publicly voted! Yet the home was not 
destroyed! Women have publicly voted! 
Yet divorces have not since increased! 
Women have publicly voted! Yet woman- 
hood has not thereby been degraded! 

Oh, ye conservatives! where are ye? 
where are ye? Go to, ye false prophets, 
and hereafter bless those whom ye have 
been wont to curse. Take comfort to 
your souls in the knowledge that Ameri- 
can manhood’s honor and American wom- 
en’s purity are not thus easily smirched 
or destroyed. 

In the ‘‘morning of life,’’ when no evil 
was, “the man and the woman walked 
together,” and who knows but that ‘‘ere 
the night comes”’ the Edenic type may be 
repeated? All good things are possible 
to hope, since the progressive victory of 
last Tuesday. E. C. 


” 





ipo 


THREE GENEROUS ILLINUIS WOMEN. 

Mrs. Catherine White, of Evanston, Ill. 
has left over $200,000 to the Art Institute 
of Chicago, besides many other bequests 
to educational and philanthropic institu- 
tions, the Hahnemann Hospital, Lewis 
and Armour Institutes, the Northwestern 
University, etc. 

Mrs. Emmons Blaine has given a large en- 
dowment—reported to be $500,000—to es- 
tablish a Teachers’ College in Chicago. She 
had already founded a similar college in 
connection with the University of Chicago, 
and the success of the first venture en- 
couraged her to the second. Mrs. Blaine 
is a daughter-in-law of the late James G. 
Blaine, anda daughter of Cyrus H. McCor- 
mick, the deceased millionaire manufact- 
urer. In addition to the new college, it 
is said that a model school will be estab- 
lished in one of the poor districts of the 
city, conducted somewhat like the Ethical 
Culture School in New York. It is a sort 
of model or object-lesson, where advanced 
methods may be tested, and the wisdom 
or unwisdom of their introduction into 
other schools demonstrated. 

Mrs. David B. Lyman, president of the 
Chicago Branch of the Woman’s Auxiliary 
to the Board of Missions, has received a 
letter from a woman who offers her jewels 
for charity, requesting that the money 
shall go to the St. Mary’s Home for Chil- 
dren. The jewels are valued at $8,000. 

These and like items are a pleasant com- 
mentary on Prof. Harry Thurston Peck’s 
assertion that it is men and not women 
who exhibit ‘‘large-minded generosity.”’ 





————— -_--- 


WOMEN OF THE PRESS. 

Miss Fidelia Mize, of the Newtonia 
News, is treasurer of the Southwest Mis- 
souri Press Association. 

About fifty members of the Michigan 
Woman’s Press Association were present 
at the tenth annual meeting in Detroit 
last month. Owing to illness, the presi- 
dent, Mrs. Lucy A. Leggett, was unable 
to attend, and the first vice-president, 
Miss Emma E. Bower, of Ann Arbor, pre- 
sided. A paper on “Newspapers in the 
Public Schools,’’ by Miss Mary A. Stewart, 
of Battle Creek, was of much interest. 
Miss Stewart explained the educational 
possibilities of a newspaper that should 
give all the news a child could safely read, 
written in the best of language and style, 
and in such a way as to be interesting 
and easily understood by younger chil- 
dren. Professor O'Shea, of Wisconsin 
University, believes that a paper gotten 
up after this plan, telling the news of the 
day in a narrative form, would meet with 
instant success. ‘‘A Correspondent in 
Cuba” was treated by Miss Etta C. Gee, 
of the Imlay City Times, who spoke from 
experience. This paper was supplemented 
by a pleasing talk by Mrs. Emma Stark 
Hampton, on the customs of Cuba six 
years ago. Miss Mabel Bates, of the Grand 
Traverse Herald, gave a résumé of a busy 
day in the life of a girl reporter for a 
small town daily. The blundering re- 
porter was subjected to vigorous treat- 
ment by Miss Mary E. Remington, of the 
Grand Rapids Herald, and Miss Hattie C. 
Sleeper told of “The Art of Reading 








Newspapers.” 
the fact that no place is provided by the 
State of Michigan for the treatment of 
nerve and other diseases of women, ex- 
cept at the Asylum for the Insane, and 
adopted resolutions as follows: 

That we, the members of the Michigan 
Woman's Press Association, in convention 
assembled, believing that circumstances 
require such an institution, favor the 
establishing of a State Sanitarium for the 
treatment of nervous and other diseases 
of women and girls. 

That we give this movement our hearty 
support, and unite in an effort to have an 
appropriation granted by the Legislature 
of 1901 for the establishing of such an 
institution. 

Mrs. T. S. Applegate, editor and pub- 
lisher of the Adrian Times, was elected 
president for the coming year. 

Miss Anna Northend Benjamin, who 
had a most adventurous and exciting 
career during the last war as a corre- 
spondent in Cuba for Leslie's Weekly, has 
given a number of successful lectures 
since her return. She used her camera in 
Cuba, and has many striking pictures of 
the thrilling scenes enacted there. Miss 
Benjamin is a native of Massachusetts, 
but was educated in New York, which she 
now claimsas her home. At last accounts, 
she was in San Francisco, making arrange- 
ments for transportation on the Sheridan 
to Manila, whither she goes as a special 
representative of Leslie’s Weekly and 
other magazines. F. M. A. 


WOMEN PHYSICIANS. 





Dr. Lucy M. Busenbark was elected 
vice-president of the Hahnemann State 
Medical Association of Iowa, at its recent 
annual convention in Burlington. The 
men in the association out number the 
women about twenty toone. The nomi- 
nation ws made and seconded by men, 
and the vote was unanimous. Dr. Busen- 
bark read before the convention a paper 
which has been highly complimented, and 
will appear in prominent medical journals, 
She was chairman of the Board of Cen- 
sors last year, a position of trust and re- 
sponsibility as well as hard work, and 
this year she has been placed at the head 
of the Bureau of Obstetrics. Dr. Busen- 
bark is an enthusiastic suffragist, and con- 
tributes largely to both State and National 
funds. She has a large practice, and is 
rated among the foremost physicians of 
Des Moines. 

Dr. Cordelia A. Greene, Frances Wil- 
lard’s physician, received many tributes 
of love and esteem, a few days ago, at her 
sanitarium in Castile, N.Y., on the fiftieth 
anniversary of the institution, which was 
opened by her father just half a century 
ago. The house and grounds were deco- 
rated with flags, flowers, and lanterns,and 
about six hundred persons paid their re- 
spects to Dr. Greene, Greetings were read 
from patients and friends scattered from 
the Atlantic to the Pacific. Among those 
sending congratulations were the County 
Political Equality Club, the County Medi- 
cal Society, the Cordelia A. Greene Li- 
brary, the County and National W. C. T. 
U.’s, the L. T. L., and many individuals, 
including Dr. Clara Swain, the first medi- 
cal missionary to Asia, who studied with 
Dr. Greene; Miss Powers, of the American 
College for Girls in Constantinople, Tur- 
key; the philanthropist, Wm. P. Letch- 
worth, and Miss AnnaGordon. Dr. Greene 
will be sixty-eight years of age on July 5. 
When a girl of nineteen, she was stimu- 
lated to undertake the study of medicine 
by reading an account of the graduation 
of Dr. Elizabeth Blackwell, the first wo- 
man physician. The greeting to Dr. 
Greene from the officers of the Politica. 
Equality Club, which she helped to found, 
was signed by Charlotte A. Cleveland, 
honorary president; Ella Hawley Crossett, 
president, and Augusta Palmer, secretary. 
It reads, in part: 

Your life and work in the medical pro- 
fession has been such an example of the 
capabilities and usefulness of women in 
the field of labor that those following will 
find much of the prejudice allayed, which 
was so strong against women when you 
commenced your work. 

Dr. Greene is of Quaker origin, and is a 
direct descendant of Cassandra South- 
wick. 

Dr. Elizabeth Riley, superintendent of 
the Charity Club Hospital, will sail for 
Europe July 22. She goes abroad for 
study, and will remain some time. 

Dr. Laura C. Hughes, of this city, is to 
sail for Liverpool next Wednesday. She 
plans to go as far as Rome, and will ‘‘walk 
the hospitals.’ Dr. Helen [. Doherty will 
have charge of her practice until her re- 
turn in October. 








The Association discussed | CONCERNING WOMEN. 


Mrs. Evizasetu Capy Sranrton will 
spend the summer at Peekskill, N. Y. 
Her address will be, Care Lyman Beecher 
Carhart. 


Mrs. Mary A. LIVERMORE says she 
‘never received an hour’s training in 
elocution or voice culture.’”’ Yet where 
is the graduate of any college of oratory 
that can compare with her as a speaker? 


Miss CHRISTINE Brooks, daughter of 
Elbridge. Brooks, of the Lothrop Publish- 
ing Co., was awarded the Thayer medal 
for the best English composition at the 
commencement exercises of the Chauncy 
Hall School in Boston last week. Miss 
Alice Stone Blackwell, one of the gradu- 
ates of the scnool, who took the same 
medal more than twenty years ago, acted 
this year as the judge of award. 


QUEEN Vicroria has a number of queer 
perquisites. One is her right to every 
whale or sturgeon captured on the coast 
of the United Kingdom, This dates back 
to the days of the Norman kings. The 
whale was divided between the sovereign 
and his consort, the queen taking the 
head, in order to replenish her wardrobe 
with the whalebone needed for the stiffen- 
ing of her royal garments. Another of the 
Queen's perquisites is a certain number 
of magnificent Cashmere shawls, which are 
despatched to herevery year from the King- 
dom of Cashmere, They vary in value 
from 3300 to $1,200 apiece, and the Queen 
is accustomed to give one as a wedding 
present to each young girl of the aris- 
tocracy in whose future she is interested. 


MME. MARION LILIJENSTOLPE, who has 
been chosen by the Woman’s Athletic 
Club of Chicago to have charge of the 
swimming baths, is a famous swimmer, 
and wears two medals, one for the cham- 
pionship as a woman swimmer, and the 
other presented to her by King Oscar of 
Sweden at the time she was graduated 
from the Royal Swimming Association of 
Stockholm. To take her degree from this 
Association, she showed herself proficient 
in twenty-three points, which included 
treading water, swimming fully dressed, 
even to boots, hat, and gloves, rescuing a 
drowning person, and covering a Swedish 
mile. She can dive backward from a 
height of eighty feet, and turn a somer- 
sault before striking the water. Mme. 
Lilijenstolpe is noted for her great 
strength, which enables her to take her 
pupils in her arms and dive with them, so 
that, feeling secure, they soon lose that 
fear which prevents most people from 
readily mastering the art of swimming. 
She was brought up in Eastern Prussia, a 
low, flax-growing country, where the 
river often overflowed the fields, so that 
the people had literally to live in the 
water in order to gather their crops. She 
cannot remember, she says, when she was 
not as much at home in the water as on 
land. The Chicago women feel that in 
her they have secured a treasure. 


Mrs. GEN. HENRY, at a recent meeting 
in New York of the Colonial Aid Society, 
gave an interesting account of the educa- 
tional and relief work that she and her 
husband have started in Porto Rico. She 
emphasized the generosity, docility, and 
sweetness of the Porto Ricans, and their 
pride, that forbade asking alms. ‘People 
ask,” she said, ‘why the Porto Ricans 
are so very poor. It is because of the 
tremendous convulsion that has brought 
business to a standstill, and taken away 
all the income of the men and women.” 
Mrs. Henry described the starting of an 
Aid Society at Ponce, which had for its 
first work the training of six hundred 
little children, and which is now managed 
by Porto Rican women. At the first 
meeting of these children they were 
taught to sing ‘‘America,’’ and by the 
fourth meeting they could sing it as well 
as any American children. Mrs, Henry 
also described the formation of a second 
society at San Juan, which is carried on 
by the women of the army and navy, and 
emphasized the great need of assistance. 
Gen. Henry added a few words, com- 
mending the natives as the most patient, 
uncomplaining, and unselfish of people. 
Mme. Lucchetti, wife of the former French 
Consul to St. Thomas, bore witness to the 
esteem in which General and Mrs. Ilenry 
were held by the Porto Ricans, and an 
appeal was made to all present to join the 
Colonial Aid Society. Its president is 
Mrs. Guy V. Henry, the secretary Mrs. 
Janvier Le Duc, and the treasurer Mrs, 
Horace Lee. The dues are $1 a year. 
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ECHOES FROM NEW ORLEANS. 


Under the heading, “Overheard at the 
Polls,” the Picayune gives some amusing 
incidents of the recent election on sewer- 
age and drainage, at which the women of 
New Orleans voted for the first time: 


“I say, this is an awfully tame thing, 
casting your vote,"’ said one noted woman 
suffragist to another, yesterday, as they 
turned from the poll; ‘do you know, I 
always thought that when I| cast my first 
vote | would have such a thrill—but, dear 
me, I did not feel the least sensation; it 
seemed so natural; I just felt as if I had 
been voting all my life.” 

‘“‘Why, what in the world did you ex- 
pect?” said her companion. 

‘Nothing, only—you see—er—er, —I—I 
only wanted the—umph—the thrill!’ 

‘-No, indeed,” said a brave little woman, 
with her market-basket on her arm. It 
was down in the French quarter, and early 
in the morning. ‘No, indeed; I set the 
yeast and made the bread, and put it in 
the oven, and then ran around the corner 
to cast my vote, and back home again, 
and, would you believe it, my husband 
didn’t even know that I had been gone, 
and the bread didn’t burn, and the baby 
didn’t wake, and everything went on just 
like clock-work; just as if we women 
weren't voting, you know.” 

“Oh, Lam so happy!” cried a beautiful 
little woman, in a white duck suit and 
sailor hat. “I went up to the box myself, 
and [ wasn’t afraid when I got into the 
Australian ballot, and I voted, would you 
believe it,’ she whispered, “just like a 
little man.”’ And all the girls giggled, 
and wished they were property holders, 
so that they could vote, too. 

“No, Lam not a property holder,” said 
a smart, red-haired, grim-visaged lady. 
‘No, I don’t happen to be a property 
holder,’’ and she took all the other women 
who were leaving the polls into her con- 
fidence, “but I hold the proxies of over 
200 women who are, and | intend to vote 
every one of them. You don’t get this 
chance but once in your lifetime.” 

“She evidently believes in voting early 
and often,’’ said a Newcomb College girl, 
who is a taxpayer, past 21, and entitled to 
vote, 

** Just to think, we voted in an old sta- 
ble—a regular stall,” said one of the 
brightest women in New Orleans, as she 
turned away from the precinct. ‘And I 
always had such glowing pictures of the 
poll where I would cast my first vote! It 
was not so much, after all—but, dear me, 
what a power is a single vote!’ 

“IT suppose you are going to vote for 
your wife,” said a lady to a gentleman, 
who is noted for his conservative position 
on the woman question ‘I don’t sup- 
pose that you will allow her to go to the 
polls to-day.” 

‘Indeed, I will,’’ he answered. ‘I told 
her yesterday that this was the oppor- 
tunity of her lifetime; that she was past 
fifty,and would not get another chance to 
vote, and she must not think of delegating 
to another this privilege. And so I am 
going to take her on my arm up to the 
poll, and give her the pleasure of casting 
her own vote. She may never have an- 
other chance, and I would not have her 
miss the experience.’ As an evidence of 
the splendid work the women did in edu- 
cating the men up to this standard, the 
remark was significant. 

“Oh, it was all the work of Miss Gordon 
and the Era Club,”’ said a bright, earnest 
woman, who had voted fifty times and had 
not yet completed placing all the proxies 
she held. ‘Those ladies worked a revolu- 
tion in women’s thoughts. ‘They brought 
Mrs. Carrie Chapman Catt and Mrs, Mary 
Bradford and other leaders down here; 
they worked with a vim and energy beau- 
tiful to witness; and the immense number 
of proxies voted by women carried the 
day in favor of drainage and sewerage.”’ 


AN AFTERMATH OF ELECTION, 


“Did you vote?’ he said to her last 
night as they sat in the quaint old parlor 
with the freshening breezes wafting in 
the scent of roses from the garden beyond, 
“Did you vote, darling?’ he asked ten- 
derly. 

“Yes, dear,’”’ she answered. 

‘And what did you vote for?’ he said. 

“For your love,”’ she whispered. 

“The dickens you did,’ he cried, ‘and 
what about the sewerage and drainage?” 
He was a politician, 

“Oh, that will come—in time,” she an- 
swered. ‘Don’t be angry, darling; it was 
my first vote, vou know, and [I wanted so 
much to cast it for you!” 

And he relented, but he thought that 
she was awfully silly. 

MADAME PEPITE CASTS HER FIRST VOTE, 

‘*Ma foi, it was some fun, yas, for go up 
to dat poll and make one big vote for dat 
lil’ piece of property I own on de bayou,” 
said Mme. Pepite, the irrepressible, last 
night. ‘Monsieur Pepite he want for go 
vote for me—you see him, he don’t hown 
no property, no, and he could not make 
no vote yesterday. He tell me dat all 
dose gentlemans goin’ vote for deir wives. 
Mais [tell him: ‘You just stay at home 
now, and mind dat baby and cook dat 
bread and give dose chillen deir dinner; 
me | go'’ne vote, yas, all day. I done 
gone to dose ladies and got 200 of dose 
piece pape’ what dey call prox, and I 
go'ne for take de day in full.’ And so I 
put on my fine black silk dress, what use 
belong to my gran’muzzer, and my lace 
shawl what my fadder give my mudder 
when he got married, and my new hat 
what I bin sive from de market money, 
and I go for dat poll. And when I come 
near dose corner, [ meet my cousin 
Jacques and Jules. An’ dey say: ‘Eh, 
ma cousine Pepite, what you go’ne do?’ 
An’I say: ‘Me, I go’ne vote, yas, one, 
two, three hundred time.’ An’ dey say: 
‘For what for you don’t let your ole man 
vote for you?” An’ I say: ‘No, sir-r-e-ee, 
I don’t do no fool ting like dat. 





I got de | ‘‘Miss’’ for the unmarried. 


better of Monsieur Pepite for once in my 
life, yas. I don’t give him no prox, no. 
You see all dose prox—’ and I hold up my 
han’ full of pape, an’ my cousin Jule and 
Jacques dey smile so sweet and say: 
‘Cousin Angele, you just give us some of 
dose prox. We don’t own no prop, and 
dis is de first "lection we don’t vote 14—15 
time.” And me, I just snap my lil’ finger 
in deir face and say: ‘No, sir, you don’t 
get none of dose prox’ from me, no. You 
go work an’ own some prop’, or get some 
fren what do, and de next time dat dey 
want some good street and fresh water 
maybe dey will let you vote.’ And I just 
run and left dem, and I went roun’ dat ole 
quartier and vote all day, and ma foi, I 
don’t have so much fun since Monsieur 
Pepite he went for de war, because he had 
no place for work. You see me—I wish 
dose ’lections would come every day, yas. 
It’s fun, mon Dieu, for vote, yas. Me, I 
don’t forget dat, no. And now I go’ne 
see what dat Mayor Flower and dat city 
conseil he go’ne do wid all dose street and 
all dat muddy water. Mon Dieu, if dose 
street he don’t come pave, and dose water 
he don’t come clean, me, I go’ne make for 
dat city hall and Mayor Flower and I 
go’ne make him give me all my prox’ 
back. I don’t cast him for notting, not 
me, no!”’ 


—- 


WOMEN’S INTERNATIONAL CONGRESS. 

Among the titled women who are to 
take an active part in the coming Inter- 
national Council of Women either as dele- 
gates or speakers are: The Countess of 
Aberdeen, the Countess of Warwick, 
Lady Beatrice Kempe, Lady Louisa Ers- 
kine, Lady Ulrica Luncombe, Lady Mar- 
jorie Gordon, Lady Morpeth, Lady Jeune, 
Lady Henry Somerset, Hon. Mrs, Bertrand 
Russell, Lady Battersea, Lady Rothschild, 
the Duchess of Sutherland, Viscountess 
Hampden, of New South Wales; the Count- 
ess Taverna, of Italy; Janet, Lady Clarke, 
of Victoria, Australia: Her Excellency 
Mme. de Philosoff, of Russia; Hon. Mrs. 
Tritton, the Countess Hamilton of Swe. 
den; Lady Georgina Vernon, Hon, Emily 
Kinnaird, Lady Laura Ridding, the Baron- 
ess Alexandra Gripenberg of Finland, 
Lady Frances Balfour and the Baroness 
von Langenan of Austria. 

Rev. Canon Lyttleton and the Bishop 
of London are taking a great interest in 
the convention. The Bishop of London 
gives a garden party at Fulham Palace, 
and the president of Downing College, 
Cambridge, also gives a reception to the 
delegates. Several other social functions 
have been arranged under the direction of 
the Countess of Aberdeen for the enter- 
tainment of the foreign representatives. 


THE HELPING HAND. 





The Jewish Messenger gives a list of 
thirty-four Hebrew educational and chari- 
table institutions in New York City. 
Among them are the Jewish Working 
Girls’ Vacation Society, the Hebrew Tech- 
nical School for Girls, and Mount Sinai 
Training School for Nurses. 

The Boston Floating Hospital will soon 
start on its summer's work carrying little 
sick children and their mothers down the 
harbor. In New York, where the parent 
organization was founded in 1874 by the 
St. John’s Guild, the work has grown so 
that recently a second boat was launched, 
the Helen C. Juilliard, already mentioned 
in our columns. The older boat, which 
has been in commission every summer 
since the first, has been renamed the 
Emma Abbott Wetherell for the late prima 
donna, who made the guild one of nine 
residuary legatees, with an interest in 
$100,000. At the death of one of her heirs 
the guild received $8,000, 

It is planned to put little libraries in the 
forty small parks of Brooklyn, N.Y. The 
buildings are to be little kiosks, just big 
enough for a reading-room and a few 
book-shelves. An effort will be made to 
make the exterior as pretty as possible; 
an octagonal ground plan and conical 
roofs have been suggested. The sunshine 
will be let in through skylights and win- 
dows on every side. Trees are to be put 
in all around. Already there are libraries 
in two small parks; but those it is planned 
to build will be much prettier. 


-_-o- 


“MRS.” AND “MISS.” 


A correspondent in Dawson, N. D., 
writes: 

Can you tell me, through the columns 
of your paper, how the discrimination 
arose as to the married or single condi- 
tion of a woman, but not of a man, as 
shown in the two titles of a woman, 
‘*Mrs.”? and ‘*Miss’’ while no such infor- 
mation is given in the one title ‘‘Mr?”’ 

We cannot give our correspondent the 
information she desires. The two titles 
did not arise from any lack of respect for 
women. A few hundred years ago (when 
women were regarded with much less 
respect than they are now), all women, 
married or single, were addressed as 
‘*‘Mistress,”’ and men as ‘Master.’’ In the 
course of years, ‘‘Master’’ changed to 
“Mr.’’ and ‘Mistress’ differentiated it- 
self into ‘‘Mrs.”’ for married women and 
It is a pity 





‘*Master’’ did not differentiate too, so as 
to give us a slightly different title for a 
married man and a bachelor. It is a con- 
venience in society to know whether per- 
sons are married or single. At present 
this is an advantage that women have 
have over men. The evolution of language 
has gone farther in their case, 
Eps, WoMAN’sS JOURNAL. 
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IF NOT RIGHT, WHY NOT? 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

The following incident is reported: 

Montpelier, Vt.—With a loaded revolver 
in each hand, Nancy Stevens, a widow, 
aged 75, ordered Martin Pembroke, the 
Road Commissioner, from in front of her 
house in Middlesex Village, where men 
were widening the street. Her attitude 
compelled the men to stop work. When 
the officers went to the house to arrest 
her for breach of the peace, she had re- 
volvers in her hands, and had to be over- 
powered. She fought desperately while 
being taken to jail here for safe keeping. 
She claims that the town was taking land 
from ber without right. 

Is not this woman’s ‘‘claim’’ correct? 
She had not voted to have the street wid- 
ened, Neither had she been allowed to 
vote against it, and thereby to commit 
herself to yield with the minority. If she 
had defended herself and lands against 
squatters, gypsies, tramps, or ‘road 
agents,’ she would have been counted a 
heroine and lauded for defending her 
rights, but ‘‘things is different’’ now. Her 
method may have been rather too vigor- 
ous, yet anything less so would hardly 
have availed. She is to be commiserated 
on the evident fact that even at 75 she has 
not learned that “might makes right,” 
and that to yield submissively is the femi- 
nine prerogative. With a mistaken ideal 
she had imagined that woman's ‘‘sphere”’ 
was round, And here’s the mystery. The 
dictionary needs to be remodelled. 

F. H. H, 

[If it be true that ‘‘governments derive 
their just powers from the consent of the 
governed,” then the authorities of Mont- 
pelier had no just right to take this wid- 
ow’s land for public purposes without 
having allowed her to vote on the ques- 
tion. But inasmuch as the town protects 
Mrs. Stevens in her person and property, 
and is liable legally to her in an action for 
damages, we do not regard her course as 
judiciovs, The right of revolution would 
seem to imply a reasonable probability of 
success to make its assertion wise and 
timely. In this case, the only result to 
her will be additional loss and suffering. 
If, however, her action calls public atten- 
tion to the injustice of taxing and govern- 
ing women without their consent, she will 
not suffer in vain.—H. B. B.| 


ee 


DEBATE IN HOUSE OF COMMONS. 





The London Chronicle gives an amusing 
report of the debate in the House of Com- 
mons, on June 6, over the woman ques- 
tion: 


After a number of formal amendments, 
the House came to the suffrage question, 
in the form of Mr. Courtney’s amend- 
ment, Mr. Courtney aimed at laying down 
a definite rule that no one should be dis- 
qualitied, by sex or marriage, from being 
councillors or aldermen. He spoke with 
brevity and moderation, and drew the line 
against their becoming mayors—at pres- 
ent. Mr. Boulnois bad a negative amend- 
ment on the paper, and strongly opposed 
Mr. Courtney’s. 

Up to this point, the debate had been 
tame. Sir Henry Fowler did something 
to wake it up in a clear little speech, trac- 
ing the steps by which women had been 
brought into school boards, boards of 
guardians, and district councils, both ur- 
ban and rural. They already sat on ves- 
tries; why not extend the rule to the new 
local boards, while steadily refusing to 
make women into ‘mayors, archbishops, 
judges, generals, or Members of Parlia- 
ment’? The classification was curious, 
and will be useful for future reference. 

It aroused the sleeping lion in Mr. La- 
bouchere, the steady and consistent op- 
ponent of women in political development. 
Mr. Labouchere always speaks on this 
question with a peculiar passion and force, 
and now he threw himself into the breach 
with ardor. For the situation was evi- 
dently perilous. ‘*This is the thin end of 
the wedge!’ shouted Mr. Labouchere. 
‘Let us be firm—let us be men! I yield 
to no one in my admiration for women— 
in their own place. There are women 
who, because they have not been success- 
ful women, try to be unsuccessful men. 
Let us try and resist them. There are 
stalwarts on the other side, and I trust 
them.” Mr. Carvell Williams congratu- 
lated Mr. Labouchere on being so good a 
convert. ‘lam nota convert,’ said Mr. 
Labouchere; “I held those views before 
most of the Members opposite were 
born.” 

But Mr. Labouchere fought in vain. 
‘The speeches came to an end, and the di- 
vision came almost immediately after. A 
mob of Members flocked in from the other 
parts of the House, eager and anxious to 
know what it was all about—talking, ar- 
guing, hotly debating, even on the floor of 
the House. So great was the ferment 
that the Speaker had to allow them a 
grace of several minutes before putting 
the question. Then there followed a 
scene of wavering, persuading, and argu- 


, suffrage! 








ing on the floor of the House. A little 
corporal’s guard of women suffragists held 
the pass to the ‘*Aye’’ Lobby, and tried 
their best to persnade Members to come 
in. Mr. Haldane, Mr. Burns, and Sir Al- 
bert Rollit became urgent canvassers. 
Mr. Austen Chamberlain and others pro- 
tested on the other side, and the neutrals 
were dragged bither and thitber. 

On the whoie, the mass of the ‘‘Ayes’’ 
were Liberals, and of the ‘‘Noes’’ Tories. 
So much for Tory advocacy of woman 
But there was much cross vot- 
ing, and among the Tory friends of the 


' women were Mr. Coghill, Sir Robert Fin- 


lay, Mr. Whiteley, Mr. Balfour, Mr. Wynd- 
ham, Mr. Hayes Fisher, Mr. Tomlinson, 
Mr. Hobhouse, and many others. When 
the tellers came to the table, the clerk 
seemed to hesitate as to which of them 
should have the paper. When he gave it 
to Mr. Heywood Johnstone, the teller for 
the women, there was a shout. The num- 
bers were 196 for, and 161 against,—ma- 
jority, 35. That, in the Report stage, 
settled the question, once for all. 


-_-- - 


WOMEN OF THE WHITE HUUSE 








There are but two men living who have 
served as Presidents of the United States, 
but there are five women who have acted 
as mistresses of the Executive Mansion. 
Mrs. Grant, Mrs, Garfield, and Mrs. Cleve- 
land are in excellent health and look for- 
ward to many more years of life. The 
others, one who was the daughter, and 
another the niece of presidents, are now 
very old women. Mrs. Dandridge came 
to the White House a bride, having mar- 
ried Col. Bliss, who was a gallant officer 
of her father’s staff during the Mexican 
War, but a short time previous to the 
election of Gen. Taylor to the presidency. 
On account of the ill-health of her mother 
she assumed the responsibilities of host- 
ess, and acquitted herself with brilliancy 
for the short time in which President 
Taylor occupied the office. She now re- 
sides at Winchester, in the beautiful valley 
of the Shenandoah, at the age of three 
score years and ten. 

Mrs. Harriet Lane Johnson, who was 
queen of the White House from 1857 to 
1881, was a niece of James Buchanan, 
She was much admired for her beauty 
and her graceful dispensing of hospitality 
at the Executive Mansion. She is now 
one of the most popular hostesses of 
Washington, and is still a charming and 
vivacious woman.— Exchange. 


MRS. STANFORD ON CO-EDUCATION. 
The San Francisco Examiner publishes 
an interview with Mrs. Jane Stanford, 
purporting to give her reasons for limit- 
ing the number of women students to 500, 
The Examiner says: 


Last week, at a meeting of the Trustees 
of Stanford University, Mrs. Stanford 
gave $10,000,000 worth of property to the 
institution. On that occasion she gave 
instructions to the Trustees never to al- 
low the number of female students at 
Stanford to exceed 500. This attitude on 
the part of Mrs. Stanford has caused a 
great deal of comment throughout the 
country, and there has been a general de- 
mand to hear something more from her on 
the subject. 

It is known that this instruction to the 
Trustees was a surprise to the professors 
at Stanford, including President Jordan. 
Only once since his connection with the 
University did Mrs, Stanford hint to 
President Jordan that the percentage of 
female students was becoming tuo large. 
During the academic year just closed, 
there were enrolled at the institution 480 
women students in a total of 1,100. Mrs. 
Stanford became alarmed at this condition 
of affairs, for the simple reason that her 
busband’s plan to have a university for 
men was in danger of being ruined by the 
predominance of female students in a very 
few years. 

“Tam not an opponent of coéducation,”’ 
said Mrs. Stanford, yesterday afternoon. 
“I believe in the higher education of both 
women and men. [| can readily under- 
stand why women are attracted to Stan- 
ford, ‘The surroundings and atmosphere 
are wholesome and charming. I also be- 
lieve that the presence of women at Stan- 
ford, or at any other university, is of great 
moral good 

“The question of coéducation at Stan- 
ford has caused me, during the past two 
or three years, much anxious thought and 
worry. Many times I have prayed to God 
for guidance. ‘The University was found- 
ed in memory of our lamented son. My 
husband and [ wanted it to be a model in- 
stitution for the higher education of young 
men. ‘That was the leading and control- 
ling idea in its foundation. He never 
thought of the danger of its being consid- 
ered a female institution because of the 
excess of women students. Nor did I en- 
tertain such a notion until the past year 
or two. 

“It is my wish to have Stanford become 
an educational Mecca for young men. 
That was Mr. Stanford’s great wish and 
hope. The great pleasure [ have in exist- 
ence is to do my humble part in carrying 
out his intentions. During the year just 
closed at the University there were 480 
women students—almost half of the total 
attendance. I became alarmed. I saw 
young women from all over the country 
at Palo Alto. Idid not wish to say them 
nay. I admired their ambition, their 
characters, and the great influence for 
good of their presence. Buta line had to 
be drawn somewhere to prevent the pos- 
sibility—I should say probability—of the 
character of the place being changed from 
what was originally intended. 
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“Why did I fix the pumber of femal, 
students at 500? It was an arbitrary act 
in the sense that I want the percentage of 
male students to greatly increase during 
the next five orsix years. ‘The University, 
to be consistent with the idea which leq 
to its establishment, must be a place fpr 
men. So there must never be over 3 
female students in attendance.” 

*But suppose, Mrs. Stanford, that dur. 
ing the next ten or fifteen years the num. 
ber of male students reaches 7,000 and 
8,000, would you not be willing to increase 
the number of female students?” was 
asked. 

“No,” she replied. ‘Even if the male 
students number 10,000 or 15,000, the 
number of women attendants must never 
exceed 500. Probably President Jordap 
and the members of his faculty may not 
agree with me in this respect. But m 
conscience tells me I am right in my pres. 
ent attitude. The University must, above 
everything else, be for young men, and 
have that spirit about it which it cannot 
have if an exceedingly large proportion of 
the students are women. 

‘Some of the brightest young minds | 
have ever met were young women stu- 
dents at Palo Alto. It has been a treat to 
talk with them and watch their progress, 
All of us know and realize the good etfect 
upon society of having educated mothers, 
and what it means to civilization to have 
its women refined and educated; but | 
question if much of the education required 
by young men is of benefit to young wom. 
en. Stanford University, to realize its 
founder's intentions, wants to—in fact, 
must—pay particular attention to fitting 
young men for the active duties of life, — 

“One of the University’s graduates js 
getting $35,000 a year in China, another is 
a college president, others are college pro- 
fessors, and still others have gone out 
into the world as skilled mechanical and 
electrical engineers, Others are not doing 
as well, but their education has fitted 
them to be more than self-supporting. 

‘*The first consideration of the iustitu. 
tion must be for its young men, aud the 
greater the number the better I will be 
pleased.”’ 

In her address to the Trustees last week 
Mrs. Stanford also expressed her opposi- 
tion to having a summer schoo] at the 
University. When asked for her reason, 
she said: 

“The aim of the University is to give 
young men a free education. It seems 
that there cannot be a summer school 
without a charge to the students attend- 
ing. On that account a summer school is 
inconsistent with the institution’s plans 
and ideas, and cannot be tolerated.” 


-_--_ 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 





The Women Teachers’ Mutual Benetit 
Association of Buffalo, N. Y., has 300 
members. It was organized in 1871, and 
its objects are the payment of life-insur- 
ance and total disability claims. Any 
woman actively engaged as a teacher in 
the schools of Buffalo may become a 
member upon the payment of an initiation 
fee of $2. The annual dues are $l. An 
assessment of $1 is paid upon the death of 
a member, and the beneficiary receives an 
amount equivalent to one dollar for every 
member. 

Mrs. Dell Forbes, County Superintend- 
ent of Schools for Lyon county, Minon., 
made an able presentation of the subject 
of scientific temperance instruction in the 
public schools, before a recent federation 
meeting of Women’s Clubs, at Marshall. 

Twenty-five young women graduated 
last week from the school of domestic 
science and Christian work of the Boston 
Young Women’s Christian Association. 
The object of this school is to instruct in 
those branches which enable students to 
become skilled housewives, at the same 
time affording them that self-reliance 
necessary for self-support; to train Chris- 
tian women for city missionaries, Bible 
readers, pastors’ assistants, Sunday school 
teachers, Y. W. C. A. secretaries, and also 
to lay the foundation for a more extended 
course, if any desire, to enter home or 
foreign missionary fields. 


-_-- - 
THE WORKING FEW. 

In all the labors of club life itis a patent 
fact that however large the committee 
appointed, the work is always done by v 
few. 

This fact, as it becomes apparent— 
sometimes painfully apparent—to the few, 
gives rise to a sense of injury, and some 
complaint. A further result is even more 
displeasing; the many, perceiving the suc- 
cessful activity of the few, forthwith 
accuse the few of thrusting themselves 
forward—ofa spirit of self-aggrandize- 
ment. Ina young club—aclub new-born 
and unaccustomed to its own powers and 
limitations, these two phases of ill-feeling 
have a disintegrating influence. To meet 
this difficulty (and several others) a better 
understanding is needed of the nature of 
associate action. 

When persons work alone, each one does 
what he can and as he can; but when they 
unite for some common purpose there 
ensues the instant need for headship, for 
the leader and the follower. In any group 
of women or men some are more able than 
others. They work more because they 
can—a reason irresistible. It is not osten- 
tation that makes one horse pull more 
than another: it is muscle and spirit. The 
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wise club, perceiving that Mrs. Pendra- 
gon can do more work in her own unaided 
way than apy other six, appoints her 
forthwith on a much-needed committee; 
and if others are necessary appoints also 
certain amiable friends of Mrs. P., who 
will be pleased to look on aud “hold her 
bonnet.”’ 

Should Mrs. Pendragon, therefore, com- 
plain and feel herself put upon, stating to 
sympathetic hearers that ‘the work al- 
ways comes on her’? She'should not; 
she should feel proud and pleased, but 
comport herself movestly withal, and be 
sure to say ‘*we"’ or *‘your committee’’ in 
the report. 

And should ‘the body of the house” 


complain, and feel neglected, protesting | 


among themselves that “that Mrs. Pen- 
dragon is always putting herself for- 
ward’? They should not. Let them 
rather be thankful for her services, try to 
such active members, and 
praise and encourage- 


secure moe 
administer due 
ment. 

If a woman is strong and capable, she 
should enter a club with the cheerful 
determination of doing all the work her- 
self—and then do as much as she can. 

If a woman is timid and incapable she 
should not also make the work of the 
workers weigh heavier by criticism 

The “limited monarchy” of household 
work does not cultivate the great human 
capacity for codrdination, but club work 
does; and by patient and conscientious 
service of their common interests, club 
women learn new virtuesand new powers. 
—Charlotte Perkins Stetson, in the 


Woman. 
——— —+- 


PENN. WOMEN’S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


PHILA., JUNE 12, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 


1899. 


My attention has been called to a paper 
entitled, “Progress of Women in Medi- 


cine,” by Mary J. Serrano, republished in | 


the Woman’s JounnAL from Iarper’s 


Bazar. 


tained therein. ‘The writer of the paper 
referred to says: ‘The movement that, 
about the middle of the century, took 
practical shape in the establishment in 
Boston in November, 1848, of the first 
medical school for women in the world.,’’ 
This gives priority in point of time to 
the New England Female Medical College 
(now extinct), instead of to the Woman’s 


Medical College of Pennsylvania (Phila- | 


delphia.) The facts (obtained from the 
archives of the State of Massachusetts) 
are as follows: 

In 1848 there was organized in Boston a 
society for the education of women in 


midwifery; and in April, 1850, one month | 


after the date of the charter of the medical 
school for women in Philadelphia, it was 
incorporated under the name of The 
Female Education Society; but it was in 
no sense a medical school; it was not until 
1856 that a new charter was taken out 
which at last conferred the right to ap- 
point a faculty and to confer degrees; and 
with the new charter was assumed a new 
name, The New England Female Medical 
College.* 

No presentation of the ‘Progress of 
Women in Medicine’ is complete that 
does not mention the name of the Wo- 
man’s Medical College of Pennsylvania, 
which has a long list of alumne (about 
one thousand), many of whom have 
achieved distinction, Dr. Mary Putnam 
Jacobi being conspicuous among the num- 
ber. This institution, to which the writer 
in Harper's Bazar made no reference, has 
played a prominent part in the struggle 
made by medical women for professional 
recognition; and it has not only preserved 
its existence in the face of obstacles, but 
it is yearly offering to students of medicine 
additional and improved facilities for 


study, both in the laboratory and at the | 


bedside. CLARA MARSHALL. 





*See also the “American Medical Woman,” 
by Frances Emily White, M. D., of Phila- 
delphia. —:. Medical News (Philadelphia), 


Aug .3, ’95. 


FOR SALE. 


A pleasant House in Dorchester, No. 46 
Sawyer Avenue. On elevated ground, with 
fine view of the harbor. House has 11 rooms, 
laundry, furnace, all improvements. Good 
neighborhood. Lot contains 8945 square feet 
in grass and trees. 

Will be sold on easy terms. 

HOLBROOK & CO., 
12 Postoffice Square, Boston. 








Club | 


I beg that you will call attention | 
in your columns to a misstatement con- | 


LITERARY NOTICES. 
: Ga The 
By his sister. 


Tue LAst oF THE GREAT SCOUTS, 
life story of Buffalo Bill. 
Press Printing Company: Duluth, 189. 
Buffalo Bill, the great showman, is 

known to the pleasure loving people of 

America and Europe by his wonderful 

reproduction of the picturesque life of the 

American frontierin the Wild West Show, 

But his unique personality as Col, Cody 

the buffalo hunter, scout, 

and frontiersinan is not so familiar, This 
book has been written by lis sister, Helen 

Cody Wetmore, ef Codyview, Duluth, 

Minnesota, to enable the public to see 

him through his sister's kindly eyes. It is 

a graphic narrative of varied adventure, 

from the cld lowa homestead, through 

Kansas and Missouri to the Rocky Moun- 

tains and the Pacific. He was raided by 

Mormon Danites, hemmed in by hostile 

Indians, and attacked by robbers. While 

| still a boy he was driver of the Pony Ex- 

press from Fort Kearney to San Fran- 
cisco, His bridal journey was a trip, 
revolver in hand, among border ruffians, 
ona Missouri River steamer to Leaven- 
worth, Space will not permit us to give 
even a summary of his life of varied adven- 
ture. After his tours through Europe and 

America, Col. Cody has made his perma. 

nent residence among the foot-hills at the 


HOW'S THIS? 


We offer One Hundred Dollars Reward 
for any case of Catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall's Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. Cuenty & Co., Props., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and 
believe him perfectly honorable in all 
business transactions, and financially able 
to carry out any obligation made by their 
firm. 

West & Truax, Wholesale Druggists, 
Toledo, O. 

WALDING, KINNAN & MARVIN, Whole- 
sale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall’s Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 


| send the plowshare into the ground. 


field, and, as there was so much work on 
hand, took two of these horses out and 
hitched them to the plow. They stepped 
out with a steady, fine pace, and then Mr. 
Page bore down upon the plow-handles to 
The 
horses stopped promptly. Rather sur- 
prised, Mr. Page started them up again. 
They went on briskly until he again bore 
down upon the handles, when they 
stopped as before, It was of no use, 
They thought the brake had been set for 


| them to halt, and the habit of years of 


| acting directly upon the blood and mucous | 


| 


indian fighter, | 


base of Carter Mountain, on the Shoshone | 


River to the west of the Big Horn Basin. 


His ranch contains forty thousand acres | 


| (sixty square miles), including many little 
lakes, two of which, Irma and Arta, are 
named in honor of hisdaughters. In that 
| enchanted region “the last of the great 
scouts’? hopes hereafter to forget for a 
season the cares and responsibilities of 
| his adventurous life. 

He believes in woman sulfrage. 

We can hardly conceive of a book more 
fascinating than this to the average boy, 
with its thirty-two illustrations. The life 
of Col, Cody is the latest embodiment of 
the old adage that ‘“‘truth is stranger than 
fiction.”’ H. B. B. 
rune Swamp, and Other 
By Mary Hartwell 
York, 


a 
Price, 


THE QUEEN OF 
Plain Americans. 
Cathberwood, Boston and New 
Iloughton, Mifflin & Co, 1899, 


$1.25. 


This is a collection of short stories, em- 
bodying phases of American life. Some 
of them have passed away; others still 
exist in secluded spots, like eddies in the 
river of national progress. They all pre- 
| serve experiences of the Middle West. 
The pioneer evangelist of Ohio, Indiana, 
Illinois, and Kentucky was the Methodist 
circuit rider, just as the Puritan first 
dominated New England; the Church of 
England, Virginia; and the Jesuit, Canada 
and the Mississippi Valley. 

No valuable story was ever written 
which did not reproduce human experi- 
|} ence. The best, like those of Dickens, are 
transcripts from personal observation; the 
| next best, like those of Scott, are history 
| vivified by the creative imagination. Out- 
| side of these two sources of interest, all is 
| worthless and illusory. iW. BB. 
| 
| 
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GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


| 
After most women pass forty, their idea 
lof a hilariously good time is to go as a 
| delegate toa church convention in some 
| other town.—Atchison Globe. 
| The Colonial Dames of Massachusetts 
offer prizes of $250 and $150 for the best 
| two pictures or compositions embodying 
the spirit of the colonial and provincial 
periods. 

An enterprising Porto Rico woman, who 
visited the United States before the war, 
has created a sensation in San Juan by 
opening a millinery shop. It was the 
first in Porto Rico, and already it is a 
great success. 

Apropos of the dissensions in the An- 
glican fold, they are beginning to requote 
Archbishop Magee, who said years ago, 
“T am beginning almost to long—I have 
been some time looking—for disestablishi- 
ment, It will very nearly drown us, but it 
will kill the fleas.” 

The right of a married woman to main- 
| tain an action in her own name to recover 
damages for the alienation of her hus- 
band’s affections is sustained in Beach >. 
Brown (Wash.) 43 L. R. A. 114, under 
| statute abolishing disabilities of married 
| women, and it is also held that procuring 
a divorce will not preclude the action. 
Enough money remains in the hands of 
the Red Cross Society, of the liberal 
| amounts given during the war with Spain, 
| to maintain trained nurses in the Philip 
| pines. There is surely much need that 
this be done, and if money were lacking 
the people of the United States would 
supply it. No one can give intelligent 
study to the news reports from Manila 
| without being oppressed with the sense 
| of the need there for woman's nursing.— 
Springfield Republican. 











surfaces of the system. Price, 75c. 
bottle. Sold by all druggists. 
monials free. 


Hall’s Family Pills are the best. 


per 





CHILDREN’S COLUMN. 


A JUNE ROSE. 


BY K. H. T. 
A baby queen, so pink and wee, 
Lay soft in her cradle green, 
While her stout little guard kept watch and 
ward 
With their thorny bayonets keen. 
But, nevertheless, 
The sunbeams gay 
Peeped in, and the baby grew; 
And if you can guess 
What she is to-day 
I will gladly give her to you 
So hold out your hand for—what do you 
suppose’ 
A bonny, velvety, sweet June rose. 
— Youth's ¢ ompanion, 
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THE HORSES’ VACATION. 


ANNA E, 
lt was arainy day at Glenbrook farm. 
All through the bright, pleasant days, 

the little summer boarders, Grace Nelson 

and her lively brothers, Paul and Ernest, 
had played and romped happily. They 
called all the animals in the barnyard by 
name, and had named all the chickens 
and turkeys, a duty which they were very 


BY TREAT. 


much surprised to learn had been neg- 
lected by Mr. Page and his family. They 
kept strict watch of the hens’ nests, and 
Mrs. Page never failed to find her egg- 
box well supplied. They had explored 
ali the nooks and corners of the orchard 
and pastures, and brought home many 
rustic treasures in the shape of flowers, 
mosses, acorn-cups, and berries. But it 
was quite a trial when an all-day rain kept 
the trio indoors, 

Grace was quite at her wits’ end in the 
attempt to keep her brothers amused, 
She had played games with them, and cut 
out birds and animals from wrapping- 
paper, and had told them all the stories 
she could think of, trying in her pretty, 
well-bred way to keep the children from 
troubling their kind hostess. 

Mrs. Page noticed it all, and when her 
after-dinner duties were finished she sat 
down in her rocking-chair and took up 
her fancy-work, 

As she held her little round embroider- 
ing frame and sorted her silks, she said, 
with a merry twinkle in her eyes, ‘‘Did 
you ever hear about the horses having a 
vacation?” 

In a moment all was interest and atten 
tion. Forgotten was the plash of rain 
upon the windows, for the delightful 
scent of a story wasin the air. Ernest, 
with a joyous look at Grace, tiptoed across 
the room for a little stool, which he 
placed close beside Mrs, Page, and seated 
himself with a contented little sigh which 
made the others laugh. And so in a 
happy mood the story began. 

“It was two years ago that the horse- 
car company at Newburg sent twenty 
horses to our farm to be pastured fora 
few weeks. When they came I went down 
to the pasture to see them as they were 
turned into the pasture lot. 

“How did they behave? Like happy 
children just out of school, or like a crowd 
of little street Arabs let loose for a coun- 
try holiday. They went in soberly enough, 
not realizing that they were free to do as 
they pleased. They began eagerly tasting 
the grass; then, sniffing the air, they 
would start to run, kicking up their heels 
as though they were young colts instead 
of old horses. 

“Then they all rolled on the ground, It 
was quite a droll sight, as they all seemed 
to have the same idea at once. They 
would all start off for a wild race, but 
would come back to the starting-place two 
by two, on a sober trot, as though the 
old habit of drawing the heavy cars was 
too much for them. How they did enjoy 
the pleasant pasture that summer—crop- 
ping the sweet grass, drinking the clear 
water, and lying in the shade of the trees! 

‘“*You know the apple-tree at the end of 
thelane? The apples are large, and when 
one drops it can be heard quite a dis- 
tance. ‘The horses liked to eat them, and 
would run from the further end of the 
pasture when one fell to the ground, It 
was very funny to see them all galloping 
up in the hope of getting one apple. 

“One day Mr. Page wished to plow a 





obedience to signals was strong upon 
them. 


“Poor fellows! They 





were doing the | 
Testi- | best they could, and so they were turned 


into the pasture again to enjoy their vaca- | 


tion in peace. They were good car-horses, 
but they could not plow.” 


“Did they come again the next sum- | 


9" 


mer?” asked Grace. 

“No; they never came again, for the 
new electric cars were put on, and the 
horses have been sold and scattered far 
and wide. Horses are being driven out by 
electricity.” 

‘And bicycles,’ added Paul, thinking 
of his own prized wheel. 

“When I grow up,” said Ernest, with 
decision, “I am going to have a horse— 
a car-horse,’’ he added, a little under his 
breath.— The Outlook. 
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HUMOROUS. 


**Do you believe men show character in 
the way they carry their umbrellas?”’ 

**No; but they show lack of character in 
the way they carry other people’s umbrel- 
las.’”’— Chicago Record. 


A little friend of mine, whose father is 
a physician, was administering shoe-but- 
tons to her doll, calling them pills. 
‘‘Here,’’ said she, “take one every five 
years, and if you don’t feel better in an 
hour, I'll come back.’’—Youth’s Com- 
panion, 


Father—-What is the meaning of that 
black eye, my son? 

Johnny—Oh, that’s merely a mark of 
esteem, father, 

Father—How so? 

Johnny —I1 esteemed myself a better 
boxer than ‘Tommy Jones.—Chicayo News, 


Northern Man (in Arkansas)—If you 
are doing so poorly, why don’t you get 
more land? 

Native—If would bea right smart trick, 
wouldn't it, for me to git more land when 
I'm jest about starvin’ to death on ten 
acres now?—Judge. 

“The cap’n writes home ’bout Bill,” 
said the old man, ‘‘that an alligator swal- 
lered him whilst in the service of his 
country. I’m so sorry. [| wouldn't ’a’ 
minded a bit ef his head had been took off 
by a cannon ball, but ter be swallered by 
a foreign alligator is the most undignified 
death fer a American patriot that I knows 


on!'’—Atlanta Constitution. 





“TO THROW GOOD MONEY AFTER BAD 


Will but increase my pain.”’ If you have 
thrown away money for medicines that 
did not and could not cure, why should 
you not now begin taking Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, the medicine that never disap- 
points? Thousands of people who were 
in your condition and took Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla say it was the best investment 
they ever made, for it brought them 
health. 

Hoop’s Pits cure sick headache, in- 
digestion. 





MEDICAL REGISTER. 


Tufts College Medical 
School, 


BOSTON, MASS. 


FOR MEN AND WOMEN, 


Is the only regular co-educational medice! 
cellege in New England whose Diplomas are rec 
ognized by the lass. led. Society. 

Will commence its next regular course of lecture 
in its new and thoroughly equipped building, corns 
of Shawmut Ave. and Rutland St., on 

Wednesday, Oct. 4, 1899. 
For further information or catalogues, addres 


Chas. Paine Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 
74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 








SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 





OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 


15 E. Cottage St., Boston. 


The Drs. give their attention to both GENERA 
and SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMED 


Office hours from 10 A. M. to 3 P. M. 
Saturday and Sunday excepted. 





, 4 
Woman’s Medical College 
OF PENNSYLVANIA. 

Fiftieth Annual Session opens Sept. 27. Four 
years’ Curriculum, Sessions seven-and-a-half 
months. Thorough Laboratory courses in all de- 
partments. Clinical instruction and Quizzes. 
CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., Dean, North College 
Avenue and 21stStreet, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


SHORTHAND 





BY MAIL. Free Course of 
Kerst’s School, Corning, N.Y 





EDUCATIONAL. 





Faelten 
Pianoforte 
School. 





Carl Faelten, Director, 


STEINERT HALL BUILDING, 


162 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass. 





The proper time to visit the school is 
Until June 17 


classes of children may be seen in session 


while itis in session. 
every afternoon, and all day Saturday, 
General classes for adults are in session 


10 to 12 
Saturday. 


CHAUNCY-HALL 
SCHOOL 


458 BOYLSTON STREET 


from o'clock daily, excepting 








Seventy-first Year begins Sept. 26. 
Grammar and High School Grades. 
Also Primary and Kindergarten. 


CO-EDUCATIONAL. 


Certificate admits to College 


Taylor, De Meritte, and Hagar. 


Girls’ Classical School 


17th Year Opens Sept. 20. 18 lastructors 


May Wright Sewall. Principal, Indianapolis, Ind. 
Theodore L. Sewall, Founder. Catalogue Free. 








ALLEN BROTHERS 
WEST NEWTON ENGLISH AND CLASSICAL SCHOOL 


Day, Family, and Home School for both serea 
46th year. West Newton, Mass 





SWA RTHMORE COLLEGE, Swartum ore, 
PENN. Opened oth month, ath, 806 Thorty 
minutes from Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care 
of Friends. Full college ccurses for both sexes. !«ad- 
ing to Classical Engineering, Scientific and Literary 
degrees. Healthful location, extensive grounds, 
buildings, machine shops, laboratories, and libraries 
For full particulars address CHARI.FS Ds 
GARMO. Ph. D. President. 


peoHOME MADE 
ES nde 





60 Cents 3o Cents 


Cakes and Wafers, Charlotte 
Russe, Orange Marma- 
lade, Mayonnaise 
Salad Dress- 
ing 


Le oe at ae de oe a De de ie Bd 


am: , 


At Reasonable Prices 
made 
from best ma- 
terials, and delivered 
free in or near Boston by 
MRS. JENNY S. MERRICK 


76 White Street 


East Boston 
Orders by mail promptly attended to 










+ 
FITCHBURG RAILROAD toxxet 


Union Station, Causeway Street. 
SUNDAY TRAINS, 

Leave Boston tor Troy, Albany, and the 
West, 9.00 A.M. Accommodation for Troy and 
Albany, 3.00 P. M. Express; sleeping cars for 
Chicago and St. Louis. 

For Union Square and Somerville, 8.50, 9.00, 
10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 
6.00, 7.10, 8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Watertown Branch, 8.50, 110.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.50, 3.05, 15.10, t7.10, 8.30, 110.15 P. M. 

For Cambridge, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 
12.45, 1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30 
8.30, 9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Waltham, 8.50, 9.00, 10.00, 11.00 A. M.; 12.45, 
1.10, 1.50, 2.00, 3.05, 4.00, 5.00, 5.10, 6.00, 7.10, 7.30, 8.30, 
9.45, 10.15 P. M. 

For Concord, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Ayer and Fitchburg, 9.00 A. M.; 1.10, 2.00, 
3.00, 7.30 P. M. 

For Marlborough, 9.00 A. M.; 7.30 P. M. 

*For Ayer only. 

tStop at West Watertown. 

Local time tables can be obtained at passenger 
station ticket office, Causeway Street, Boston, 
where through tickets to all points West are on 
sale. J.R. WATSON, Gen’! Pass. Agt. 
November 14, 1898. 


CALIFORNIA 


CREAT 
ROCK ISLAND 
ROUTE. 


LOW KATES ON OUR PERSONALLY CON- 
DUCTED TOURIST EXCURSIONS, 


Leave Boston and New England points eve 
Wednesday via Chicago, Colorado Springs an 
Scenic Route. 

Southern Route leaves Boston every Monday 
via Chicago. Kansas City, Ft. Worth and El Paso 
to Los Angeles. 

These Excursion Cars are attached to Fast 
Passenger Trains, and their popularity is evidence 
that we offer the best. 

Write for handsome itinerary which gives full 
information and new map, sent free. Address 
I. L. LOOMIS, 290 Washington Street, Boston. 

JOHN SEBASTIAN. G. P. A., Chicago. 
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The Woman’s Journal. 





BOSTON, JUNE 24, 1899. 








ONE THING AT A TIME. 

The average domestic training and en- 
vironment of women tend to scatter their 
attention and effort upon numerous de- 
tails, while men are compelled by the in- 
dustrial system to concentrate their ac- 
tivities. The results are both good and 
bad. The administrative ability of the 
average wife and mother is more highly 
developed than that of the average me- 
chanic or factory operative, and will 
peculiarly fit her for a judicious exercise 
of the franchise, when she gets it. But, 
meanwhile, women’s lack of concentration 
does impede them in their prosecution of 
public work. Mrs. Harper, in the New 
York Sun, says truly that ‘‘women in gen- 
eral attempt to reform all the evils in the 
world. They would show more wisdom 
by concentrating their forces and securing 
the franchise, which would give thema 
fulcrum on which to plant their lever.’ 
She adds: 


It is an accepted fact that the man or 
woman who is most successful is the one 
who bas ‘‘specialized’’ in his or her line 
of work. Woman, particularly, has been 
in the habit of “‘spreading herself out too 
thin,” trying to reform all the evils and 
find a panacea for all the ills of humanity 
instead of selecting some one, and con- 
centrating all her force uponthat. The 
reasons for this are many and obvious, 
but she is learning better. A conspicuous 
“specialist’’ among women is Susan B, 
Anthony. She selected one object half a 
century ago, and never has turned aside 
into highway or byway but once. During 
the five years of the civil war, she set aside 
the cause of woman, belped to organize 
the Loyal League, and devoted all her 
energies to the emancipation of the slave. 
This accomplished, she took up again her 
lifework of emancipating those of her 
own sex, and has steadfastly refused to 
be drawn into other reforms, 


These remarks were suggested by a let- 
ter of hers recently written in answer to a 
request to become a member of the Anti- 
Polygamy League. She says: 


I will tell you the reason why I cannot 
give my name for that purpose: it is 
simply because I feel that it is nu more 
my right or my duty to mouse arvund 
through Utah to learn whether a Mormon 
map, elected to the Fifty-sixth Congress, 
has violated the law of monogamy, than 
it is to huut through the other forty-four 
States of the Union to find out whether a 
so-called Christian man, thus honored, 
has been guilty of the same offence. If 
there were an apology to be made for a 
man belonging to either class, it would be 
for the one who had been religiously edu- 
cated into the belief that it was his duty 
to possess himself of several wives, rather 
than for the one who had been taught 
from his boyhood that polygamy was not 
only forbidden by the law, but by every 
principle of what is called Christian re- 
ligion. Therefore, I hope that when 
women and ministers make their protests 
against the seating in Congress of a po- 
lygamous Mormon, they will make just as 
earnest a protest against the seating of 
any libertine Christian. 

As you are doubtless aware, I have 
given my time and best energies, for the 
last thirty years, to the securing of a six- 
’ teenth amendment to the National Con- 
stitution which should protect women in 
all of the States of the Union from dis- 
franchisement on account of sex, and I 
am surer to-day than ever, that with the 
right to a voice in the making and un- 
making of every law and lawmaker in the 
hands of the women of this nation, there 
would be no need of a seventeenth amend- 
ment to the Constitution declaring a po- 
lygamist or a libertine ineligible to public 
office. 


The French have a_ proverb: ‘He 
who does one thing is terrible.’’ Politi- 
cal freedom for women is the key to all 
the doors of honorable and beneficent 
achievement. Let us stand for that. 

H. B. B. 





PRESIDENT McKINLEY FOR HIGHER 
EDUCATION. 

At the commencement of Mount Holy- 
oke College, June 20, President McKinley 
presented the diplomas to the graduates, 
one of whom was his niece, and received 
the degree of LL. D. In accepting the 
degree he said: 


Mrs. Mead, Ladies and Gentlemen of Mt. 
Holyoke: I cannot refrain from making 
acknowledgment in this presence of the 
very distinguished honor which the board 
of trustees and officers of this institution 
have been pleased to confer upon me, I 
want to assure the young ladies of the 
graduating class that I am both delighted 
and honored to be a member of the class 
of °99. Massachusetts has been and is 
first in many things, but in nothing more 
than in educational institutions. I count 
myself as most fortunate to have been 
privileged yesterday to look upon the faces 
of the graduates of Smith College, that 
splendid institution of learning for the 
education of women, and I count myself 
most fortunate to-day to look upon the 
faces of the graduates of this gloriously 
historic institution, that has done so much 
for the exaltation of women, and whose 
influence is felt not only in Massachusetts, 
but in every part of our common country. 





Mt. Holyoke is more than sixty years old 


to-day, and the influence of this institution 
in moulding and shaping the citizens of 
the nation can never be told. 

I am glad that we are demonstrating 
in the United States to-day that the boy 
shall have no more advantages than the 
girl, and Mt. Holyoke and Smith and the 
half dozen other institutions of the land 
are demonstrating that fact. 

An educated womanhood is an open 
school for citizenship every day of the 
year, and the home is the training school 
for the mother, the soldier, and the states- 
man. I wish for this graduating class all 
good things, and I want you to be assured 
that all good things wait upon a pure and 
noble woman. 


Well said, Mr. President! ‘‘Aneducated 
womanhood is an open school for citizen- 
ship.”’ And among the good things that 
await the pure and good woman are a free 
ballot and a fair count. H. B. B, 


MEDIZVAL PROFESSOR PECK. 








(Concluded,) 


Prof. Harry Thurston Peck, discussing 
in the Cosmopolitan **The Woman of To- 
Day and of To-Morrow,”’ says: 

The place of woman in this world of 
ours has been marked out for her by man, 
and he has so marked it out for her with 
a perfect knowledge, in the first place, of 
his own necessities, and, in the second 
place, of her nature, her endowments, and 
her limitations. 

Wiser men than Professor Peck have 
sometimes doubted their ability to perfect- 
ly comprehend women; but Professor Peck 
has no doubts whatever. He continues: 

In that place she is bound to stay, be- 
cause for him, and, it may be added, be- 
cause for her as well, it is wholly best 
that she should do so, 

The majority of the women of the world 
live in India, China, and the Turkish Em- 
pire. The place that has been marked 
out for them by the majority of the men 
of the world is a state of ignorance and 
complete subjection. The Chinaman, the 
Hindoo, the Turk, devoutly believe that 
it is wholly best for them, and, incident- 
ally, for their wives also, that women 
should hold this position, But the men 
of the West, being more progressive, have 
found out that it is not best, either for 
them or for women, that the mothers of 
the race should be kept in ignorance. 
They are also finding out that, to a free 
man, a free and intelligent helpmate is 
worth more than an ignorant and slavish 
companion can possibly be. 

Professor Peck holds that men are im- 
mensely superior to women, not only 
mentally, but morally. He boastfully de- 
clares: 

It is man who is the finest and the no- 
blest and the most godlike figure in the 
world wherein we live. The earth has 
been given to him. It is his own. 

To be sure, the Bible says, ‘‘Male and 
female created He them, and gave them 
dominion;’’ but Professor Peck thinks 
that dominion over the earth belongs to 
man alone. He says: 

He is its master, and in him are found 
implanted all those qualities and attri- 
butes that have made his mastery un- 
questioned in the past, and that will keep 
it indestructible in the future. He has 
the physical power to work his will, and 
this alone is a lasting badge of his supe- 
riority. 

This test would equally prove the supe- 
riority of Jeffries or Fitzsimmons over 
Professor Peck. Happily oblivious of this 
fact, the professor continues: 

It is he, and not woman, who has bat- 
tled with the forces of nature and subdued 
them; it is he who has swept away the 
jungle and the forest, who has made the 
desert blossom like a rose, who bas reared 
great cities, created states, founded em- 
pires, flecked the ocean with his fleets, 
and girdled the earth with the cincture of 
civilization. . . . It is man, and not wo- 
man, in whom are born the instinct of 
even-handed justice, the love of unsullied 
truth, the capacity for large-minded gen- 
erosity, and for civic self-devotion. 

Unsullied truth would say that ‘the 
capacity for large-minded generosity’’ 
does not belong exclusively to men. Wit- 
ness Miss Helen Gould, and a long train 
of benevolent women. ‘‘Even-handed 
justice’? would point out that while the 
men were rearing cities and building 
fleets, the women were preparing the food 
and clothing for the men, and were also 
producing and training the children —a 
work quite as important in the creation of 
a State as building cities or navigating 
ships. The women have always done their 
share of the world’s work, and borne their 
full share of its burdens. If that is to be 
the test, they certainly ought to have a 
voice in choosing its law-makers, 

Professor Peck is so little acquainted 
with the history of the equal rights move- 
ment that he actually attributes its growth 
to the lack of energetic opposition! 

Men bave carried conventional deference 
towards women to a rather dangerous ex- 
treme. The same courtesy and considera- 
tion which they show the sex in the daily 
intercourse of life, they have also shown 
upon the platform and in public discus- 
sion. 

As an example of this courtesy in dis- 
cussion, Professor Peck calls the utter- 





ances of the women who do not agree 
with him “the neurotic caterwaulings of 
feminine bysteria.’”’ But this is mild to 
what the pioneers had to encounter. Mrs. 
Stanton and Miss Anthony were assailed 
with hootings and spit-balls; Lucy Stone 
was played upon with cold water through 
a hose while lecturing; and for half a cen- 
tury all the advocates of equal rights have 
been deluged with floods of unmeasured 
vituperation. Professor Peck has awak- 
ened from a Rip Van Winkle sleep, and 
declares that now, for the first time, some 
one must speak out frankly in opposition! 

Every step of women’s progress, whether 
in regard to education, property rights, or 
access to the trades and professions, has 
been opposed with the same prophecies 
that Professor Peck makes in regard to 
economic independence and the suffrage— 
that it will lead to the destruction of soci- 
ety and the “elimination of sex.’’ Economic 
independence is coming gradually and 
steadily, with the invention of machinery 
and the transformation of modern indus- 
try. Suffrage is already a fact in four 
States of the Union, in England, Scotland, 
Ireland, Canada, Australia, and New Zea- 
land, and the ‘elimination of sex’’ has 
not followed. 

Professor Peck, of course, misrepre- 
sents Mrs, Stetson’s argument. He could 
not answer itif he did not. He says that 
if Mrs. Stetson’s independent woman ever 
married, ‘‘she would do so in an unemo- 
tional way, and would take a husband, as 
she would lease a house, with a view to 
purely practical considerations of expedi- 
ency.’’ One of Mrs, Stetson’s arguments 
for the economic independence of women 
was that women would then marry only 
for love, and not for ‘purely practical 
considerations of expediency’’—in plain 
terms, for money. No one wishes to abol- 
ish love. But, o) the other hand, “if a 
woman were woihing but a bundle of 
emotions, she would not be fit to bring up 
children,” as an indignant matron re- 
marked, after reading Professor Peck. 

Perhaps the funniest part of Professor 
Peck’s extremely funny article is his 
scoraful allusion to the ‘‘meek and spine- 
less men’’ who favor equal rights for 
women. The latest man of prominence to 
come out for woman suffrage was Colonel 
Roosevelt, who is popularly supposed to 
have one of the sturdiest backbones in the 
United States. Our Secretary of the Navy, 
Hon. John D. Long, is not generally re- 
garded as an invertebrate, but he has 
proved himself an inimitable presiding 
officer on “the platforms where these 
women hold their powwows.”’ Garrison 
and Phillips, Abraham Lincoln, Charles 
Sumner, Whittier, Emerson, Robert 
Browning, Henry Ward Beecher, George 
William Curtis—the list is so long that 
one hardly knows where to stop. Any one 
of these men had backbone enough to fit 
out a dozen of his average fellow-citizens. 
In the past, indeed, it has been only men 
of exceptional backbone who have cham- 
pioned the equal rights movement, be- 
cause until within the last few years it has 
been an unpopular cause. ‘Any piece of 
driftwood cana float with the current, but 
it takes a live fish to swim upstream.”’ 

Professor Peck predicts that one of 
these days men will set their foot on the 
equal rights movement and crush it, sud- 
denly, sharply, and forever. The friends 
of equal rights can afford to smile at the 
prophecy. The signs of the times are all 
the other way. While we do not believe 
that men monopolize all the generosity 
and justice belonging to the human race, 
we know that the majority of men have a 
fair share of these qualities, and we see 
that, as enlightenment increases, they are 
more and more recognizing the principle 
of fair play, and applying it in the case of 
women, It is Professor Peck and his like 
who are destined to be crushed in the in- 
evitable march of progress. 

Meanwhile his articles may do a little 
harm by intensifying sex-arrogance in such 
men as happen to be arrogant by nature; 
but, on the other hand, they make every 
woman who reads them indignant—even 
women who had never suspected that they 
were suffragists. We are often told that 
what we need is to convert the women, 
and articles of this ultra-reactionary sort 
help powerfully to that end. 

There is an Oriental saying, ‘‘A man 
may live in a cabbage-garden and dream 
of Paradise, or he may live in Paradise 
and dream of a cabbage-garden.’’ Profes- 
sor Peck is proof that a man’s body may 
live in the nineteenth century, while his 
mind lives in the dark ages. A. S. B. 


———_ ea 





KINDERGARTEN AND SCHOOL. 


The Golden Gate Kindergarten Associa- 
tion of San Francisco has received a be- 
quest of $7,400 from the Charles Mayne 
estate, and by the will of the late Harriet 
Cooper, daughter of the late Sarah B. 
Cooper, founder of the Golden Gate Kin- 
dergarten Association, the free normal 
training school of the association has re- 
ceived $2,500. By the terms of the will 





Anna M. Stovall, instructor of the training 
school, is made the trustee of the fund. 

Miss Louise M. Steinweg, formerly prin- 
cipal of the kindergarten department of 
the State Normal School at Westfield, 
Mass., was sent two years ago by the Pres- 
byterian Board of Missions to establish 
schools in Brazil. She opened the first 
kindergarten at Bahia, which has pro- 
gressed so well that the normal school 
recently started another. 

Santiago College, Chile, South America, 
has had a kindergarten department for 
fifteen years. In 1897, this department 
was put under the charge of Miss Flora B. 
Smith, who has advanced its interests and 
greatly improved its standing. A beauti- 
ful kindergarten building of two stories is 
now being completed. The young girls 
of Chile have been brought up to consider 
work of any sort almost as disgraceful as 
beggary. Nevertheless, there is a good 
prospect that several will take the kinder- 
garten training course. 

The school board of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
has assumed the charge of vacation schools 
in that city. ‘‘Two years have demon- 
strated their usefulness. To the far seeing 


their establishment in all our cities is only | 


a question of time,” says the Kindergarten 
Review for June, which is brimming over 
with encouraging news of what is being 
done to make children happy, good and 
wise. Superintendent Cogswell, speaking 
of Cambridge, says: ‘‘These schools will 
cost money. Reform schools also cost 
money. The city pays $60 a week for the 
care of thirty truants, a sum equal to the 
cost of two kindergartens with four teach- 
ers and one hundred pupils. In 1896 the 
city expended for the care of truants 
$2,663. This sum would maintain at least 
twenty vacation schools of the kind need- 
ed for pupils of the primary and lower 
grammar grades. Itis by no means cer- 
tain that, considered in the light of dollars 
and cents only, it is not true economy 
for a city to spend money for vacation 
schools.” 

The State Board of Control of Iowa has 
given its official approval to a measure 
providing that hereafter there shall be no 
distinction on the ground of sex in the 
salaries paid to teachers employed in the 
schools and other institutions in the State 
under its supervision. Under this order 
teachers of a given grade or class will re- 
ceive equal pay for like work, whether 
they are men or women. 

The school children of St. Paul have had 
the pleasure of listening to a series of 
charming talks on ‘‘Birds and Bird Lore”’ 
by Mrs. Olive Thorne Miller. They were 
given under the auspices of the Audubon 
Societies, which are organized in many of 
the schools, and will doubtless be produc- 
tive of much good, as Mrs. Miller im- 
pressed it vividly upon the minds of the 
children that the birds are the greatest 
friends of man, committing far less dam- 
age than is generally supposed, and amply 
com pensating for their small misdeeds by 
the great good they accomplish in the de- 
struction of injurious insects. 


THE FIRST PRESIDENT OF SOROSIS. 
New York, June 10, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journat: 

You no doubt desire to state facts in 
connection with the “Appeal for Peace’ 
in your issue of June 3. It is not correct 
to say that Mrs, Croly was ‘‘the founder 
and first president of Sorosis.’’ She was 
probably one of the founders, but, as its 
president, Mrs. Charles E, Wilbour surely 
preceded her, and I think, also, Miss Alice 
Cary. Geo. R. Bisnop. 





NEW ORLEANS WOMEN JUBILANT. 





Not only are the women of New Orleans 
jubilant over the result of the recent elec- 
tion in that city, but women interested in 
civic and sanitary reforms all over the 
country are rejoicing with them. For 
months the all-absorbing topic of conver- 
sation in New Orleans has been sewerage, 
drainage, and a better water supply, but 
until the present time the progressive 
element has been unable to secure these 
improvements, being outvoted at the polls 
by ignorance and narrow-mindedness, 
The late Constitutional Convention of 
Louisiana gave taxpaying women the 
right to vote upon all questions of taxa- 
tion, and to them is due the credit of 
carrying the day for better sanitary con- 
ditions in New Orleans.—N. Y. Tribune. 





PRAISE FOR NEW ORLEANS WOMEN. 


The Central Christian Advocate says: 


It is a notable sign of the times that 
New Orleans is going to undertake a thor- 
ough system of drainage and a supply of 
pure water, and that these innovations 
have been projected largely by the influ- 
ence of women property holders who 
were allowed to express their sentiments 
through the ballot. In a case like this 
the most strenuous and bigoted opposer, 
on general principles, of woman suffrage, 
ought to be able to acknowledge the 





justice of the policy which permits loca} 
owners of property, regardless of sex’ 
to decide matters pertaining to taxation 
and public improvement. 

Yet the “New York Association (Op. 
posed to the Extension of Suffrage to 
Women” fought with all its might the 
bill introduced in the last New York 
Legislature to give exactly the same right 
to the taxpaying women of that State. 





THE NEW ORLEANS NEW WOMAN. 


Helen Pitkin writes in New Orleans 
Times-Democrat: 

The New Orleans woman notably differs 
from her sister in any other leading city 
of the Union. These towns have largely 
been made over by shifting human accre. 
tions, much as Louisiana soil is a deposit 
borne down in solution from the upper 
valley States, but a certain fixed Latin 
quality still holds at our old Franco. 
Spanish capital, like a boulder worn and 
rounded of edge by the attritition of 
modern currents, but undislodged rock 
still. Her woman, asa rule, illustrates qa 
conservative quality, which is less patent 
in communities where pursuits’ are more 
diversified, and wealth, more suddenly 
acquired, stirs a greater impatience for 
ostentation. She is domestic, winsome, 
looks askant upon bloomers, falters before 
ballot privileges, and prefers to address 
the public, if at all, by pen rather than by 
platform; rather cherishes the Old than 
embraces the New Woman, is active at 
charities, and refuses such submission to 
fashion as to be a mere duplication of 
any other woman, because she is conscious 
both of her comeliness and how to con. 
tribute quiet accent to it in her garb, 
Nowhere is there a sweeter womanliness 
and nowhere daintier tastes. 

But it is not long since the tocsin 
sounded for our women to respond or all 
would be lost—a battle was coming on 
hard and fast, and their numbers were 
needed in the army of Progression to con- 
quer medieval ignorance. It was never 
expected that the New Orleans woman 
would interest herself in public questions, 
at least, not numerously; but the same 
spirit that proves them to be heroines at 
the boom of cannon and tender minis- 
trants by sputtering camp lights pos- 
sessed them when it was made clear that 
ignorance, stubborn unwillingness to ad- 
vance, parsimonious selfishness, or a calm 
indifference to the status of our dear city 
among the leading cities of the world, 
were hanging like the proverbial millstone 
about our necks, and that any future for- 
ward we might have would be like drag- 
ging anchor with the current of the out- 
going tide. 

The Era Club is well known to this 
city, not because it comes forth with an 
especial alarum after each of its meet- 
ings, nor for its large membership. Its 
convenings are seldom reported, and its 
working members are very few indeed; 
but these wield a wide influence on ethi- 
cal and civic questions, and it has hitherto 
made itself felt inthe community. The 
Era Club heard the jejune expressions of 
sister-women on the matter of drainage 
and sewerage being incorporated in our 
civic economy. They heard men antag- 
onize the prospect because of the addi- 
tional expense without considering the 
enhancement to all properties thereby. 
The Era Club grew very serious, and 
thought the matter out in their clubroom 
and then buckled on the strength of elo- 
quence, of endurance, of conscientious and 
voluntary labor, determined to save the 
day, educate our women, and rescue the 
city from stagnation and the thrusts of 
the stranger within our gates. 

Decision upon a course of right-doing 
means to act with the women of the Era, 
and in short order a body was formed, 
the components of which were representa- 
tives from several of our women’s clubs, 
women prominent in the social and busi- 
ness worlds, taxpaying women from every 
walk in life. The aggregation was called 
the Woman’s League for Sewerage and 
Drainage, and they came to the front, 
announced their purpose, and went to 
work unfalteringly, unwearyingly, over- 
looking no opportunities to talk convinc- 
ingly, and expending all the time possible 
away from their daily obligations in be- 
half of the city improvement. 

Miss Kate M. Gordon, a woman of quiet 
manners, whose setting had always been 
a refined and cultured home, was asked 
to accept the presidency of the league by 
reason of her zeal in the cause in hand. 
Miss Gordon hesitated. Hers had been 
a studious home life; the sight of her 
name in print occasioned annoyance to 
herself and her family. Being assured 
that she could accomplish more than any 
other woman in the city by reason of her 
natural eloquence, powers of argument, 
knowledge of legal subjects, and inherent 
conviction, Miss Gordon laid aside her 
prejudice against a public life, and as- 
sumed the heaviest share of the burden 
undertaken. How she has worked we 
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Homestead Court, 
THE MODERN HOTEL EXCLUSIVELY FOR WOMEN, 


To be Erected Corner Warren Avenue and Clarendon St., Boston, Mass. 


This spacious building is eight stories high and contains 250 light, airy rooms, and is 


pleasantly situated and accessible. 


It provides a modern home free from the objectionable features of the present mode. It 


offers the best accommodations at a moderate cost. 


Within its congenial atmosphere, pro- 


fessional and business women will enjoy all the comforts and luxuries of first-class con- 


struction and equipment. 


The welcome which the enterprise is receiving guarantees its financial success, and 


large dividends will be paid to the shareholders. 


Women are especially invited to take one 


or more shares at $10 each, thereby securing the benefits of ownership and management as 


well a8 occupancy. 
construction. 
receipt of 4 cents in stamps. 
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Send your order for shares to the Trustee at once. 


This opportunity will close with the awarding of the contracts for 
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have all seen. She has acquainted herself 
with the rights and laws of citizenship, 
with the intricacies of municipal govern- 
ment, the elements of hygiene, and all 
questions bearing upon the issues at stake. 
By her personal magnetism, Miss Gordon 
has won allegiance to the sewerage inter- 
est, and untold many by her well-balanced 
arguments. Miss Gordon, as is every 
member of the Era Club, is an advocate 
of woman suffrage, and of the first 
opportunity ever offered in this State 
they meant to make a test case; if there 
was aught in the act of voting itself which 
would beruftle the most sensitive woman, 
here would be a proof. 

The meetings convoked by Miss Gordon 
at the Grand Opera House, when women 
of all classes were invited to audit the 
opinions of prominent speakers, will long 
be remembered as occasions of note when 
Southern women took the platform with 
all modesty, and put forth salient ideas in 
moderate but carrying voices, enlighten- 
ment and conviction in every speech, 
teaching women their duties as property 
owners and integrals of a community. 
There could be no bantering or quizzing 
from the opposing faction; there was 
nothing to deride. The speakers were 
gentle of manner, earnest of purpose, and 
their incentive was the purest. There 
was to be no personal compensation save 
in the way every citizen would be bet- 
tered. Miss Gordon voted upward of 300 
proxies on Tuesday last, spending the day 
in this work and in others to expedite the 
mission in all its phases. Over 2,000 votes 
were cast on Tuesday for which women 
were accountable; a poll that was of the 
utmost importance to the weal and growth 
of this community. Almost without an 
exception women taxpayers were heartily 
favorable to the 2-mill tax, and they in- 
tended that this issue should obtain. 
Mrs. George Waring, who is a type of the 
modest and cultured Southern woman, 
helped this issue materially by her direct 
talk at the Grand Opera House during the 
winter. The League knew this would be 
80, and influenced Mrs. Waring to make 
her maiden speech on behalf of the sub- 
ject cherished by all progressive citizens. 

Arduous, unremitting, conscientious, 
has the way of the League for Sewerage 
and Drainage been traversed. They tilted 
the balance of power in the scale, and 
have set the seal of a lasting impress on 
the escutcheon of our State. Now that 
the work has been done and the day car- 
tied, the Woman's League for Sewerage 
and Drainage has disbanded, with no 
further reason for being. The indomitable 
workers do not force a necessity to remain 
in union for undefined advantages, but, 
like good warriors, retire with honors 
modestly worn. 

Place aux Dames toujours! 





COLLEGE AND ALUMNZ. 

The Morningside Methodist Episcopal 
College of Sioux City, Ia., was given a 
fine benefit recently, when the street rail- 
ways, the soda fountains, most of the 
restaurants and the Opera House were 
run by the women of the city in the in- 
terests of that institution of learning. A 
substantial sum was realized. 

Rev. Newell Dwight Hillis, D. D., the 
newly installed pastor of Plymouth 
Church in Brooklyn, delivered the com- 
mencement address at Lasell Seminary, 
Auburndale, Mass., on June 14, his sub- 
ject being ‘‘John Ruskin’s Message to the 
Twentieth Century.’”’ In his address he 
spoke in favor of suffrage for women, 
using an argument which he said had 
sometimes been used by Wendell Phillips: 
“Woman ought to bring her conscience 
and education and reason to bear upon 
the great problems of the home and the 
market-place,”’ he said, ‘‘for one of two 
reasons. In the first place, she is either 
like the young man or else she is different 
from the young man. If she is like the 
young man, she has just as good a right 
to vote on these questions as he has, It 
is right for him to vote; she is like him; 
therefore it is right for her to vote. Then, 
if she is not like him, why, she is different 
from him. But if she is different from 
him, be cannot vote for her—he is differ- 
ent from her. So that, whether he is like 
her or whether he is different from her, 
in either event she has to act for herself.”’ 


Vassar College has received many valu- 
able gifts of late. Mrs. Mary Thaw Thomp- 
son, ’77, and Mrs. Mary Seymour Morris 
Pratt, °80, will build a chapel on the 
campus and present it to the college; Mrs. 
Caroline Swift Atwater, ’77, gives the 
money to erect an infirmary, in memory 
of her father, an honored trustee of the 
college and counsellor of the founder; 
Miss Katharine M. Tuttle has given $10,- 
000 for a scholarship in memory of her 
sister, Mrs. Lucy M. Steadman; Miss 
Helen M. Gould has given $8,000 for a 
second scholarship in memory of her 
mother; Miss Mary A. Mineah, ’70, has 
sent to the college a large compound 
microscope and an Alvan Clarke tele- 
scope. 

Miss Alice Mott, of Faribault,and Miss 
Hannah Sewall, of St. Anthony, received 
the degree of doctor of philosophy from 
the University of Minnesota this year. 
Miss Mott’s principal work has been in 
psychological subjects. She took her 
B. A. degree at Iowa University, and has 
been for years a successful teacher. She 
taught in the high schools of Northfield 
and Duluth, but during the past few years 
she has been a teacher in the school for 
the deaf at Faribault. For a long time 
Miss Mott has made weekly trips to the 





has assisted in the department of political 
science at the University for a number of 
years, and has carried on work for her 
advanced degree at the same time. Since 
her graduation, when she took high 
honors, she studied sociology for a time 
with Professor Giddings, of Michigan 
University, where she took her M. A. 
degree. 

Miss Beulah Marie Dix, the author of 
“Hugh Gwyett, the Roundhead Cavalier,” 
a recent successful work of fiction, is a 
graduate of Radcliffe College of less than 
two years’ standing. She took her degree 
with the highest honors and studied an 
extra year for the M. A., which she got 
last summer for her honor, thesison ‘‘Pub- 
lished Collections of English and Scottish 
Ballads, 1765-1802." She is only twenty- 
two years old, but has already published 
short historical stories and plays that 
have been much praised. 

Three women received the degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy from the University 
of Pennsylvania last week, three others 
that of Bachelor of Science in Biology, 
and one Bachelor of Music. 

The committee that is working to raise 
$100,000 to secure the opening of the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, N. Y., to women, 
has obtained pledges for about $30,000. 
For the first timein the history of the 
institution, women will attend the alumni 
dinner, an invitation to the members of 
the coéducational fund committee having 
been extended and accepted. 

Miss Florence Bascom, Ph.D., professor 
at Bryn Mawr College, has been employed 
by the national government to supervise 
the next geological survey of Chester 
County, Pa. Itis said no complete sur- 
vey of this county has been made since 
1840. 

Gov. Wolcott, at the Holyoke College 
commencement, said: 

By the product of these colleges I think 
it has been very well established that a 
little knowledge does not in woman de- 
prive her of the life of loveliness which 
we like to believe is her special inheri- 
tance. I think it has been sufficiently 
proved that a little knowledge does not 
unfit her to be the companion, yes, and 
the inspiration, of man. And so the Com- 
monwealth brings to you to-day the 
homage that is due to her whose name 
this hall bears, who was one of the first, 
if not the very first, to conceive that wo- 
man’s brain could stand and did need cul- 
tivation. 

After several years of unofficial agita- 
tion, the question of coéducation at Wes- 
leyan University is to be investigated by 
an Officially appointed committee, to con- 
sist of four members of the board of trus- 
tees, two alumni, and three members of 
the faculty. F. M. A. 
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A TRAILING DRESS AND NO POCKET. 

Behold the fashionably dressed woman 
hastening down the street to catch a car! 
In one hand she has her umbrella, pocket- 
book, card-case, fan, and pocket-handker- 
chief, and, with the other hand resting on 
her spine, she holds up her trail. Reach- 
ing the car, she drops her skirt, seizes the 
iron railing, and endeavors to step on; 
but just then the car starts, and she falls 
to the ground, scattering her possessions, 
and spraining her ankle. The ever-cour- 
teous sons of Adam pick up her and 
her belongings, and bear them for re- 
pairs to an adjoining drug store. This is 
a real picture of what happened to one of 
my unhappy acquaintances, who has been 
lame ever since. 

The present dress of woman is incon- 
venient, ridiculous, and inartistic. When 
fashion decided that the skirt was to be 
perfectly smooth in front, the pocket was 
necessarily sequestered in the gathers at 
the back; but when the decree went forth 
that the skirt was to be smooth all 
around, the deathknell of the pocket was 
heard throughout the land. 

Behold the hats towering up a foot or 
more above the head, with laces, bows of 
ribbon, flowers and feathers pointing in 
every direction, looking more like the 
headgear of an Indian chief than that of a 
daughter of a modest Puritan! If fash- 
ionable women had any sense of the comi- 
cal, on meeting each other, they would 
burst into a roar of laughter. 

The worst of this is that all classes of 
women follow this example. Professional 
women, teachers, those in the various in- 
dustries, and even those in domestic ser- 
vice, all sacrifice comfort and convenience 
to be like their supposed superiors. And, 
more surprising still, women demanding 
the right of suffrage go before committees 
of Congress and State Legislatures and 
Conventions in the same absurd attire. 

I rejoice that the senior editor of the 
WomAN’s JOURNAL has made his protest 
against the trailing skirt. What should 
we think of our sires and sons if they were 
such slaves to the behests of fashion? 
Suppose some French Beau Brummel 
should send forth a decree that they 
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should have trailing rufties on their trou- 
sers, and the upper gear should be as 
smooth as the skin, banishing the four- 
teen pockets from their usual hiding 
places; with all their appendages, pocket- 
book, knife, pencil, letters, and cigars 
stuffed in the crowns of their hats, or the 
tops of the trousers. Imagine our beloved 
lords of creation rushing to and fro in the 
busy marts of trade, with their hands be- 
hind them holding up their ruffled trou- 
sers, their heads decorated with feathers 
and flags! We may laugh at the picture, 
but our women look quite as ridiculous. 
Tbe men could no longer offer an arm in 
an emergency to a feeble sister, but at the 
risk of trailing their ruffles in the dust. 
Thus, as citizens of a republic, and in the 
good time coming, we should be obliged 
to go single file to the polls on election 
day; and, still worse, with these restrict- 
ed attitudes in both sexes, the next gener- 
ation of children would probably be ush- 
ered into the world with withered arms. 
I tremble to think what I have done to 
get the suffrage for women, fearing all the 
foolish fashions they might by law cause 
to appear among us. 
ELIZABETH CADY STANTON. 
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OUR NEW YORK LETTER. 








NEw YORK, JUNE 20, 1899. 
Editors Woman’s Journal: 

After many delays, an official list of the 
vote on the tax bill has been sent me. 
This bill, presented by Mr. Richard 
Murphy, of Montgomery, in the Assem- 
bly, was brought to a vote on April 19. 
As this was not the day on which this 
final action was expected, Mrs. Hood,who 
was then in charge of the bill, was not 
present, and therefore no one was there to 
mark the list as the names were called, 
and I was obliged to wait for the printing 
of the report in all its details, before be- 
ing able to secure a marked copy from the 
proper authority. 

An analysis of the vote is exceedingly 
interesting. The bill gave to taxpay- 
ing women the right to vote on equal 
terms with men at special elections called 
for the purpose of raising money for 
municipal improvements. Already wom- 
en have this privilege in many cities of the 
third class, such as Jamestown, Newburgh, 
Oswego, etc., but it is only in cities of 
this size that either men or women have 
this privilege. The measure was so sim- 
ple and so sensible that it recommended 
itself to most reasonable men, and it was 
favorably reported from the judiciary 
committee to which it was referred. It 
took its place on the calendar, and finally 
reached a vote in the Assembly on April 
19, when it received 59 ayes to 23 noes. 
In looking down the list we find that it 
was supported by the strongest men of 
both parties; the speaker, Mr. S. Fred 
Nixon, of Chautauqua, desired to be re- 
corded as in its favor, and Mr. Otto Kel- 
sey, of Livingston, the Republican leader, 
and our steadfast champion, of course 
sustained it; Mr. Daniel F. Finn, of New 
York, the Democratic leader, was also a 
strong friend, but was absent when the 
vote was taken. Mr. Jothem P. Alds, the 
other Republican leader, was absent or 
not voting, and his friendliness is doubt- 
ful. Mr. Edward H. Fallows, Republican, 
of New York, and Mr. Robert Mazet, Re- 
publican, also of this city, both gave their 
votes to the measure, and they are two of 
the strongest men in their party. 

As the whole number of members in 
the Assembly is 150, a constitutional ma- 
jority is 76, that is, one more than half of 
that number, so that although our Dill 
received 59 votes in its favor to 23 against, 
and was reported to have passed, it failed 
for the want of the required 76. Not 
counting the speaker, there were 68 mem- 
bers absent or not voting. There were in 
the Assembly 87 Republicans, of whom 39 
voted for us, and 63 Democrats, of whom 
20 voted for the bill; in the adverse vote 
of 23 in all, 14 Republicans and 9 Demo- 
crats voted no. The large number of ab- 
sentees indicates that if more pressure 
had been brought to bear upon the mem- 
bers a much larger vote couid have been 
secured. 

Miss Harriet May Mills, our capable 
organizer, is now making a trip in the 
eastern counties, and will no doubt see 
that in each district which she visits the 
people are stirred up to a realizing sense 
of the importance of bringing every pos- 
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sible influence to bear on their members 


of Assembly to secure their votes next 
winter. During the years in which I had 
the honor and pleasure of being the 
president of the State Association, I de- 
voted each summer to a tour of the State, 
planning to go specially to the homes of 
those men who had opposed our measures 
in the Legislature, and to the interest 
thus aroused was largely due many suc- 
cessful campaigns. 
LILLIE DEVEREUX BLAKE. 

210 West 59th Street. 
=_--— 

A woman suffrage convention was held 
in St Louis, on Tuesday, June 20, 1899, at 
the First Christian Church. 

Mrs. Elnora M. Babcock, the newly 
elected committee on press work for the 
N. A. W. S. A., reports success beyond 
her hopes in getting equal suffrage articles 
into the large daily papers, especially 
those of the South. Owing to the repu- 
tation of that section for conservatism, 
Mrs. Babcock had expected the Southern 
papers to be less hospitable than the 
Northern ones to such articles. She finds 
the case just the reverse. 
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$2,500,000 8 per cent. preferred 
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This company has an agreement to 
build, equip, and lease, the Boston, 
Quincy, and Fall River Bicycle Railway, 
chartered by an Act of the Legisla- 
ture of Massachusetts, for the build- 
ing of a line of railway from Harrison 
Avenue, Dudley and Warren Streets, 
through Quincy, Braintree, Holbrook, 
Brockton, Taunton, and Fall River, and 
to connect with steamers to New York 
City from Fall River and Providence. 
Under said charter extensions may be 
made through any streets of Boston and 
cities and towns in Massachusetts. This 
is the most valuable franchise ever given 
by this State. For the purpose of build- 
ing and equipping the above road, we will 
offer for subscription and sale only $2,000,- 
000 of the 8 per cent. preferred treasury 
stock of this company at $80 PER 
SHARE, (Par $100), interest to 
begin July 1, 1899, and payable semi-an- 
nually. The company reserves the right 
to advance the price on and after August 
1, 1899. Subscriptions can be sent in for 
one or more shares, and must be accom- 
panied by checks or P. O. orders for ten 
per cent. of amount subscribed and the 
balance is to be paid on allotment, and 
made payable to the order of the Treas- 
urer, Room 318, Stock Exchange Building, 
53 State Street, Boston. 

Prospectus and other valuable informa- 
tion will be sent on application. Surveys 
of road, etc., can be seen at the office. 


E. MOODY BOYNTON, Treas, 
Room 318, Stock Exchange Bldg. 
Boston, Mass. 
Office Boston, Quincy & Fall River R. R. 
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SHUT IN. 


There is a legend of a house that stands 
Alone amid th’ eternal calm and stress 
Of tossing waters — narrow, windowless — 
Set on a storm-swept isle by unknown 
hands: 
And of a man who, 'mid those shifting 
sands, 
Knows but his single room—a dull duress— 
Yet longs to know and vainly seeks to 
guess 
What lies beyond the scope his eye com- 
mands. 


So life may seem a dim unwindowed room 
Wherein we wait with eye tipon the latch, 
As if impelled to turn the fatal key: 
We yearn, yet fear, to pierce the outer 
gloom, 
And ever bend an eager ear to catch 
The secret of th’ illimitable sea. 
—Ilarper’s Weekly. 
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A YELLOW PANSY. 


BY HELEN GRAY CONE. 


To the wall of the old green garden 
A butterfly quivering came; 

His wings on the sombre lichens 
Played like a yellow flame. 


He looked at the gay geraniums, 
And the sleepy four o’clocks ; 

He looked at the low lanes bordered 
With the glossy-growing box. 


He longed for the peace and the silence, 
And the shadows that lengthened there, 
And his wee wild heart was weary 
Of skimming the endless air. 


And now in the old green garden,— 
I know not how it came,— 

A single pansy is blooming, 
Bright as a yellow flame. 


And whenever a gay gust passes, 
It quivers as if in pain, 

For the butterfly soul that is in it 
Longs for the winds again! 
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THE SPOILER. 
[After the manner of Rudyard Kipling.] 





BY M. A. FROST AND J. H. CAVERNO. 





A woman there was and she wrote for the 
press 
(As you or I might do), 
She told how to cut and fit a dress, 
And how to stew many a savory mess, 
But she never had done it herself, | guess, 
(Which none of her readers knew). 


Oh, the hours we spent and the flour we 

spent, 
And the sugar we wasted like sand, 

At the hest of a woman who never had 
cooked 

(And now we know that she never could 
cook), 

And did not understand. 


A woman there was and she wrote right 
fair 
(As you or [ might do), 
How out of a barrel to make a chair, 
To be covered with chintz and stuffed with 
hair, 
’Twould adorn any parlor and give it an 
air! 
(And we thought the tale was true). 


Oh, the days we worked and the ways we 
worked 
To hammer and saw and hack, 
In making a chair in which no one would 
sit, 
A chair in which no one could possibly sit, 
Without a crick in his back! 


A woman there was and she had her fun 
(Better than you and I); 
She wrote out receipts, and she never tried 
one, 
She wrote about children—of course she had 
noue— 
She told us to do what she never had done 
(And never intended to try). 


And it isn’t to toil and it isn’t to spoil 
That brims the cup of disgrace— 
It’s to follow a woman who didn’t know 
beans 
(A woman 
beans), 
But wrote and was paid to fill space. 
—The Congregationalist. 


who never had cooked any 
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A FLOWER'S MISSION. 


BY MRS, F. M. 
‘Money for your flower mission, Nell? 
What beggars you girls are! A fellow 
should be a millionaire to half keep pace 
with you.” 

“I wish you were, Tom. I'd give you 
no rest until every poor child, every family 
in this city had at least one bouquet this 
summer.” 

‘“‘As if they would care if they had! 
What's a flower more or less? Everybody 
has them.” 

. “No, not everybody. I wish they had. 
I wish, too, you could see some of my 
poor children when I give them even the 
least of my treasures. Oh, Tom, you miss 
so much!” 
‘Do I? Well, here’s a dollar.”’ 

‘*That’s a dear boy. I hope the dearest 





HOWARD. 


girl in town will smile on you for it.” 

“T hope she may. Just now I am puz- 
zled to know which she is.”’ 

“T saw you out driving with Leo Lan. 
caster last evening.” 





“Yes. Sometimes I think it is she, 
then when I meet her cousin, Marie Gen- 
tle, the attraction pulls the other way.” 

‘And I do not know either lady well 
enough to advise you.” 

‘“‘And I might perversely jump the ad- 
vice if you did,”’ laughed Tom. ‘‘A man 
is a poor subject for advice when ladies 
are in questiop.”’ 

‘*Miss Lancaster is certainly very hand- 
some,’ mused Nell. 

**But Marie has an expression which is 
simply angelic,” replied her brother. 

The two separated for the evening, and 
Tom Mortimer hailed a passing down- 
town car, an open car, which rapidly filled 
with passengers. 

There was but one vacant seat after a 
few moments, and that the one just in 
front of him, occupied only by a laboring 
man, going home from his daily toil, soiled 
and shabby, with that pathetic look of 
habitual weariness upon his thin face 
which told of long hours of toil, scanty 
food, and tenement housing. His lunch 
pail was beside him on the seat, while he 
nursed in his hard hands a blossom which 
he had evidently picked up from the 
street, a pink and white geranium with a 
short stem, which had separated it from 
its fellows in some bouquet. Tom thought 
of the dollar he had just given with a new 
sense of satisfaction as he observed how 
carefully the humble flower was cherished, 
The rays of the setting sun were hot and 
bright, and the man shaded his prize 
with his rough hand. He held it 
loosely and carefully, that the warmth 
of his fingers might not wilt it, and as he 
gazed at the wonderfully shaded petals, 
a soft, rested look came into his eyes, and 
a smile of anticipation crossed bis thin 
lips. 

Just then the car stopped again, and two 
ladies were waiting to get on. One was 
large and finely formed, with a brilliantly 
beautiful face, her charms heightened by 
arich dress fashionably made. Her face 
gathered a frown when she saw the hum- 
ble occupant of the only available seat, 
and she brushed past him haughtily, her 
rufties catching the tender petals of the 
flower in his hand, her swinging fan strik- 
ing the stem ruthlessly, in spite of his 
alarmed effort to save his treasure, It 
was Miss Leo Lancaster on her way to 
some pleasure occasion, and Tom watched 
the performance with interest. She had 
not noticed him in her haste, and her 
cousin Marie was even more intent upon 
the little flower which lay upon the floor 
of the car, broken and crushed beyond all 
recovery by the high-heeled shoe of the 
fashionable girl, and he could watch the 
little drama unseen. 

He saw the blood mount up to the man’s 
forehead in an angry flush, then the 
grieved, disappointed look which settled 
over his homely face, while Marie quietly 
seated herself by his side. She always 
dressed neatly and simply, this girl with 
the angelic expression, and her move- 
ments were quiet and well-bred. The 
man caught an odor of sweet violets from 
her clothing as she passed him, but noth- 
ing more, and it rested him, 

She turned her fair head, and whispered 
something in her companion’s ear. Low 
as the whisper was, Mr. Mortimer had 
caught it. ‘Leo, you broke the poor 
man’s flower and crushed it. Won’t you 
apologize?” But Miss Lancaster shook 
her head with an unpleasant look. 

A bunch of spicy carnations was pinned 
to the front of her satin gown, and the 
man cast one hungry glance toward them, 
then turned his head from the beauty and 
the fragrance with a look of bitter sad- 
ness. The sweetness and the glory of life 
were not for him,— only its grime and 
weariness, its dull, dead level of work and 
care,—and the reality of it broke in upon 
him with more than usual force. 

Miss Gentle also wore flowers, a bunch 
of fragrant blue violets, so unobtrusive 
that they seemed a part of her soft, silken 
costume, but in her hand she carried a 
bouquet which a friend had given her, a 
lovely mass of roses with a few late lilies- 
of-the-valley. 

Their odor crept up to the man’s nos- 
trils, and he turned his head slightly to 
inhaleit. After all, his life could not take 
away all the sweet fragrance and sight of 
beauty from him, and his eyes brightened 
a little with even the meagreness of a bor- 
rowed pleasure. 

The car went on, and the young ladies 
were about to alight. 

“We will get off on this side,” said Miss 
Lancaster, turning to her companion. “It 
is so annoying to pass people,’ with a 
look at the poor man as if he had noright 
to be there. 

A look of annoyance passed over Miss 
Gentle’s fair face. She had hoped that 
her cousin would still make some gracious 
reparation for the unconscious mischief 
she had done, but, instead, she was only 
thinking of her own trifling inconvenience. 
One moment of doubt, and then she 
turned to the poor man with a smile 
sweeter than the flowers themselves, and 
laid her bouquet in his hands, saying, in 





her low, gentle tones: ‘‘Perhaps your wife | buried at home, Jim, I wouldn't mind it | part of the equipment of youth for 


or your little ones will enjoy it.” 


The car stopped, and Miss Lancaster | 


stepped off, her laces and swinging fan 
occupying all her attention, but it may be 
the pleasure shining in Tom Mortimer’s 


eyes was a magnet to draw Miss Gentle’s | 


glance toward him, and their eyes met; 
such warm approval and admiration in his 
that hers dropped instinctively as she 
greeted him. 

“Why didn’t you tell me that Mr. Mor- 
timer was behind us?’’ said Miss Lancas- 
ter, rather pettishly, as the car passed on. 

‘*Because I didn’t know it myself until 
we alighted,” replied Marie, quietly. 

“Then you were not posing for effect 
when you gave your bouquet to that grimy 
creature.’’ Miss Lancaster turned with a 
malicious glance at her cousin’s face, from 
which the conscious flush had not yet 
died away. 

“Leo!’’ Miss Gentle exclaimed, with 
hurt emphasis. ‘‘Why will you say such 
things? My heart ached for the poor man 
when I saw how disappointed he was at 
losing his poor little flower. I hoped you 
would share your carnations with him, or 
at least give him a kind word.” 

“The idea!’ Miss Lancaster’s head 
tossed haughtily. ‘It is annoying enough 
to have my cousin condescending to all 
sorts of people.”’ 

Meantime Mr. Tom Mortimer was 
watching the man before him, with an 
interest sharpened by the conversation so 
lately held with his sister, as well as the 
later circumstances. He had been one 
of those who looked upon the “other 
fellow’ who occupied the round of the 
social ladder below him as another class 
of being. The idea of the brotherhood of 
man had never appealed to him so strong- 
ly as at this moment, when the toiler 
lifted the bouquet toward his face as if 
fearful of soiling it by too close contact. 
He breathed long breaths of its fragrance, 
and gazed at it with a dumb adoration and 
delight which forever dissipated Mr. Mor- 
timer’s notion that the poor do not care 
for flowers, and that eyes unused to beauty 
are therefore unconscious and unappre- 
ciative. Mr. Mortimer was alone on his 
seat now, and he drew nearer the object 
of his notice. 

‘Pretty things, aren’t they?’ he said. 

The man started. He had been so ab- 
sorbed in his pleasure that he had quite 
fo: gotten others might notice him. ‘Yes, 
sir. They’re heavenly. My wife at home 
will feast on them for a week. She’s sick, 
and it’s little enough that she has of 
pleasure or beauty. It won’t be long, 
though, until she gets enough of it.’’ 

‘Is she so bad, then?’’ Tom’s voice 
grew more tender as the tremble and 
shiver in the other’s voice betrayed his 
deep distress. 

“Yes, It'd make your heart ache, sir, 
to see her suffer. It’s consumption, and 
I'd give my life a’most to give her the 
comforts she needs, She loves flowers so, 
and pines for ’em, but it is little enough I 
can earn for the necessities, let alone 
things that are only good to look at and 
smell of.’’ 

‘Tell me where you live,’’ Tom said 
hastily, as the car approached its termi- 
nus. ‘I havea sister who would be glad 
to visit your wife, [am sure.”’? The work- 
man gave his address, which Tom care- 
fully copied in his notebook, and the two 
separated. 

in the third story of a grimy tenement 
house, in a noisy, wretched part of the 
city, a woman lay in a dark bedroom, 
thick with the foul odors of neglect and 
lack of ventilation. Her face, once round 
and pretty, was shrunken and haggard. 
Her thin hair had streaks of gray, and was 
pushed off her skinny forehead, and her 
little hands and wrists were like claws in 
their extreme emaciation. 

A little girlin the adjoining room was 
busily engaged in preparing a meagre 
supper, when the outer door opened and 
the father came in. She turned her head 
with a wistful look. Poor child, she was 
coming to dread the sight of her father’s 
face, with the heavy shadow on it, but to- 
night it was radiant with pleasure, and 
she gave a cry of pleased surprise. 

‘See what I brought for mother,’’ he 
said, coming close to her with the bou- 
quet held out in his hand. ‘See, Lida, 
the prettiest lady you ever saw gave them 


to me.” 
The child ecstatically drew in a long 


breath of the fragrance. 

“Ob, but they’re. lovely! 
little lilies—”’ 

‘Jim, have you come, Jim, dear?” a 
faint voice called, the exertion of speak- 
ing followed by a hacking cough. 

“Yes, Mary.”’ The little girl followed 
on, her frying pan in hand, as her father 
went to the bedside. 

“Oh, Jim, what beauties! Roses—and 
lilies of the valley—why, I ain’t seen one 
since I came from home. I had such a 
bed of them just under the sitting-room 
window! Ob, Jim! they make me home- 
sick,’ and the sick woman buried her 
thin face in the flowers, while sobs shook 
her slight frame. “If I could only be 


” 


The darling 


| so much,” she said after a moment, dur- 
ing which the eyes of her husband, the 
| light all gone out of them at sight of her 
| grief, had rested sadly upon her, realizing 
afresh how every day was bringing the 
inevitable nearer. 
| “There, Jim, it was wrong of me to 
| give way so. I won't again. Where did 
| you get the beautiful things?” 
| Lida went out with her frying pan while 
her father told the story of the flowers, 
and the sick woman soon forgot her grief 
in her delight and gratitude. 

“There are lovely folks in the world, 
Jim, after all,’ she said. ‘It does seem 
sometimes asif there wasn’t much besides 
dandelions and hollyhocks amongst folks, 
they are so coarse and common, and then 
maybe we'll come across a whole bunch 
of roses and lilies-of-the-valley, as sweet 
as these are.”’ 

‘That young lady was as sweet as any 
rose, and as gentle and pretty in her ways 
as them lilies,” replied her husband, grate- 
fully. “i could a-kissed the hem of her 
garment—it wasn’t so much the flowers 
as it was the sweet way she gave ’em. 
The young man, too; he’s true blue, I'll 
bet. I hope his sister will come to see 
you, Mary, if she’s like him.” 

She did come—dear Nellie Mortimer— 
with her geatle, loving ways, which fitted 
into the sick woman’s need so gracefully 
that she quite lost the sense of being 
cared for as an object of charity. Her 
bed was moved out into the larger room 
where light and air were possible, and 
every day flowers graced the little table 
beside her. Fresh fruit found its way 
into the carefully hoarded stores of the 
child housekeeper, whom Nellie took into 
her warm heart at once, and one day 
Marie Gentle came, too, her beautiful eyes 
looking into the sick woman’s with such 
angelic sympathy that she felt as if she 
had seen a vision, 

‘Oh, Jim, they are all so good to me!” 
she sobbed when her husband came home. 
“The lady who gave you the bouquet has 
been here. Her father is president of the 
railroad, and she says J shall be carried 
home and laid to rest in our own little 
churchyard. It’s so pretty and green 
there, I’m sure I can rest better.”’ 

As much as Leo Lancaster cared for any 
one beyond herself, she cared for hand- 
some ‘om Mortimer, and it was an un- 
solved mystery to her when he turned 
from her brilliant charms to her cousin 
Marie. The incident of the crushed 
flower in the street car did not weigh 
upon her mind for a moment, and yet it 
was a link in the chain of circumstances 
which changed Tom Mortimer’s whole 
life. 

He bad learned to look more thought- 
fully into the problems of life; his sym- 
pathies for the toiling poor were aroused, 
and when he heard the story of the mis- 
sion of hope and comfort carried by the 
flowers into one poor home, he became an 
ardent supporter of the flower mission, 

‘I have actually to curtail Tom’s ex- 
travagance,”’ said Nellie to her friend, 
Marie, one day, ‘Since he has seen what 
our missions are doing, he is absolutely 
greedy in giving.” 

“Oh, yes, dear Nellie.’’ replied Marie, 
her face luminous with happy feeling, 
‘your brother has learned the sweetest 
lesson life has for any of us, the joy of 
doing good.”’—Union Signal. 
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MANNERS OF COLLEGE GIRLS. 


Mrs. Florence Howe Hall has in the 
N. Y. Independent an article that will 
arouse discussion, on “The Home-Life 
Ideal and College Manners.”’ 

Mrs. Hall speaks of the bad manners of 
some college girls, and attributes them 
to the need in college life of some in- 
fluence like that of home life. She says: 


The mother of a feminine undergraduate 
spoke to me lately of the difficulty she 
found in persuading her daughter to keep 
her things in order. The young lady had 
become accustomed at college to leaving 
her belongings scattered about her room, 
knowing that the faithful and long-suf- 
fering chambermaid would come in and 
straighten out the chaos as often as might 
be necessary. When her mother pointed 
out to her that in her own home the maid 
had not time to perform these labors of 
Sisyphus, our Junior replied: ‘Il have no 
sympathy with menials.” Poor girl! 
However well versed in Latin or Greek 
| she may be, she has learned a very small 
traction of the true lessons of life if she 
has no sympathy with the toilers of this 
world, the hewers of wood and drawers of 
water. 

The undemocratic spirit shown by this 
remark is one which we note with pain in 
some college-bred women, though not in 
the majority. It shows itself in a lack of 
appreciation of the institutions of our 
country, in a disbelief in universal suf- 
frage, and an opposition to the enfran- 
chisement of women. ‘The conceit of a 
feminine Sophomore, when it does show 
itself, is even less agreeable to the on- 
looker than that of her male prototype. 
In justice to our girls, however, it should 
be said that they display conceit less 
often than our boys. All the world must 
have patience with a Sophomore, whose 
self-sufficiency is temporary, and forms a 
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ing the hard battles of life. Aight. 

The manners of women are in a trang 
tional state, owing to the great change 
which their condition and status in society 
have undergone, and are still undergojy 
The new has not fully come, the old ha, 
not entirely passed away. Our College 
girls see the new worlds of power anq 
opportunity that are opening before their 
sex; they are so dazzled by the prospen 
that they are in danger of losing sight of 
the old kingdom of woman, the home, and 
of forgetting that their sex stands aboy, 
all things for the altruistic principle 
This principle finds its first developmen, 
in the home, in the family, and while it 
may spread out later, till it takes j, 
the whole earth, the growth must be in 
the natural order, from the individual ty 
the family, thence to the community, nex; 
to the State. 

Even chickens brought up away from 
the hen need an artificial “brooder’ o 
mother, and do not our college girls need 
a “house-mother” if they cannot haye 
their very own mamma, rather than ap 
elder sister? Let them by all means be 
taught by accomplished professors anq 
tutors, men and women, but let them algo 
come under the influence of elder womep 
who have taken a degree in the School oj 
Life, and, if possible, of those who have 
received one of the highest forms of edy. 
cation, the education of wifehood ang 
motherhood. With the restoration of a 
true home-life ideal, and with the estab. 
lishment of a chair of manners, we need 
fear no lack of gracious behavior or of 
consideration for others in our college 
girls—God bless them! 
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DOROTHY DREW. 

Dorothy Drew, Gladstone’s little grand. 
child, whose loving companionship added 
so much to the happiness of his later 
years, is the subject of an interesting 
sketch in the Young Woman. We learn 
from it that before her fourth year her 
political views had become decidedly radi- 
cal; to her mind the House of Lords was 
a most reprehensible institution, and the 
House of Commons the mainstay of the 
nation. When the House of Lords was 
spoken of in her presence as the “Upper 
House,”’ she would retort: ‘You mean 
the House of Commons!’ She visited the 
latter during her third year, and for a 
time thought herself in church. The 
frequent rising and sitting of the mem- 
bers soon undeceived her, however, and 
from these movements and the oratorical 
gesticulations of the speakers, she fancied 
herself in a gymnasium—an impression 
derived from a previous visit to such a 
place. For some time after this, the 
Commons was “the place where grandad 
goes to do his ’nastics,’’ or, on occasions, 
“the place where grandad goes to do his 
lessons.” 

Kipling is among the celebrities who 
have sought Dorothy’s acquaintance. He 
tell an amusing story of the meeting. 
They had been together for some time in 
the grounds surrounding Hawarden, when 
Dorothy’s mother appeared, saying: 

‘‘Now, Dorothy, I hope you have not 
been wearying Mr. Kipling.” 

“Oh, no; not a bit,’’ was the frank re- 
ply. ‘‘Mr. Kipling has been wearying 
me!’ 
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WOMEN SERVING ON VESTRIES. 





In London it is diflicult to conceive how 
the multifarious work of the School Board 
could be accomplished without the help of 
the special capacities and experience of 
its women members, and women also act 
on the London vestries (town councils). 

But not even in England has it beea 
easy for women to exercise their rights. 
They have had to fight for every step of 
the way, and their path has never beet 
one of roses. The men members of such 
councils are not invariably gentlemen, and 
they have sometimes, of deliberate pur 
pose, made it unpleasant for the women 
members of the board. In one case a 
least, the solitary vestrywoman was evel 
publicly accused of indecency for sitting, 
as was her duty, through discussions 00 
matters concerning public sanitation and 
convenience. Fortunately she was not 
prudish, and had sufficient courage to per 
sist, and, it is hardly necessary to say, she 
had the sympathy of the majority of the 
vestrymen on her side. A woman might 
well be willing to suffer worse martyrdom 
for the sake of the opportunities of use 
fulness the work affords; for the vestries 
are the sanitary authorities, and have te 
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“To Err is Human.” 


But to err all the time is criminal or 
idiotic. Don’t continue the mistake of 
neglecting your blood. When impurities 
manifest themselves in eruptions or when 
disordered conditions of stomach, kidneys, 
liver or bowels appear, take Hood's Sar- 
saparilla. It will make pure, live blood, 





and put you in good health. 


, 





Never Disappoints 
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do with the homes of the people; they 
pave to inspect premises to which men 
cannot suitably be sent; to make arrange- 
ments for women and children in the 
paths and wash houses; to control com- 
mon lodging - houses and disorderly 
jouses; to apprentice the daughters of 
poor parishiovers, and distribute coals 
and blankets to the poor, and so on.— 
Annie C. Muirhead, in N. Y. Evening Post. 


STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MAINE. 








The following report of the year’s work 
of the Maine W. S. A. was sent to the 
recent annual meeting of the New Eng- 
jand W. S. A.: 

MAINE REPORT. 


Never before have so many of the intel- 
ligent women of Maine been thinking 
upon the question of equal suffrage. 

In reviewing the work of the year, these 
new conditions are found to be the result 
of the unremitting, persistent efforts put 
jyrth by the Maine Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, Which, though small, has increased 
ijn numbers and interest during the year, 
one club having been reérganized, and a 
new club organized, which gives us great 
encouragement and sends us on our way 
rejoicing. 

[he year opened auspiciously in the 
enthusiasm created by the six delegates 
who attended the National Convention at 
Washington. Soon after their return the 
pledges made by them toward the general 
work were met, 

A warm interest was created in the 
anticipated meeting of the general officers 
vf the National American Association to 
be held in the early summer in Portland. 
Minute and careful preparations were 
made; excursions to Portland at reduced 
rates were planned; when lo! it was 
thought best, in consequence of the war, 
to postpone the convention indefinitely. 
The genial General Passenger Agent of 
the Maine Central Railroad, when in- 
formed of the change, wrote: ‘‘I am sorry 
that you thought it necessary to do this, 
as just at present there seems very little 
chance of Portland’s being bombarded, 
and the trains of the M. C, R. R. are still 
running safely.”’ 

During the summer, efforts were made 
to present the work at the various State 
Assemblies, while through the press the 
interests of the cause were kept before 
the people. 

‘The Annual Convention held at Hamp- 
den in September was one of the most 
enthusiastic in the history of the Associa- 
tion, made so largely through the presence 
of Miss Anthony, whom Maine was 
honored in having as her guest an entire 
week. Miss Yates was also present, and 
rendered efficient service by her forceful 
and graceful presentation of the suffrage 
cause. At this convention, the State 
Society put itself on record, to the effect 
that it would hold firmly to the original 
plan of giving its energies to obtain the 
unrestricted ballot for woman, believing 
that she will use it wisely. 

The midwinter meeting of the State 
Society, held in January at Saco, showed 
an increasing interest in equal suffrage in 
Maine. A happy feature of the meeting 
was the aid rendered by the brethren who 
participated. Dr. Blanchard, of Port- 
land, Judge Burbank, of Saco, and others, 
spoke encouragingly of the present out- 
look. The opening address of the even- 
ing was given by Mr. Henry Blackwell, 
wlio demonstrated that ‘‘woman suffrage 
isin accordance with reason, nature and 
history.”” Miss E. U. Yates followed in 
an interesting address, full of point, wit 
and satire, which completely captivated 
her audience, Resolutions were passed in 
eulogy of the Hon. Nelson Dingley, in 
whom the society loses one of its honora.y 
vice-presidents; of Mrs. Sophronia Snow, 
of Hampden, one of the oldest and most 
honored members, and of Mrs. W. G. 
Osborne, one of the six delegates who 
attended the National Convention at 
Washington last year. 

In consequence of the gloom cast over 
the State by the loss of the steamer Port- 
land in November, a calamity which was 
felt in every community, the aggressive 
work of the early winter was somewhat 
delayed, so that it was not until the Legis- 
lature had been in session two weeks that 
the following petition was ready for cir- 
culation: 

To the honorable, the members of the Senate 
and House of Representatives of Maine: 

Inasmuch as taxation without represen- 
tation is the principle against which the 
American people have protested from the 
foundation of their government, we, tax- 
Paying women of Maine, being without 
representation, most respectfully ask of your 
honorable body that all women in this State 
subject to taxation be exempted therefrom. 

The list of taxpaying women was a 
marvel to the communities in which they 
have lived their silent, solicitous lives, 
paid their taxes, and continued silent still. 
The readiness with which these taxpaying 
women responded to the invitation to 
sign the petition, was quite as marvellous 
to the suffragists, who had never before 
been able to reach them. Another inter- 
esting feature, brought out by the circu- 
lation of the petition, was the large num- 
ber of elderly women, octogenarians, who 
Were eager to sign. One of these herself 
cirenlated the petition through the entire 
Village. Another obtained a_ petition, 
signed it herself, then had it taken to her 
two sisters living at a distance, that the 
three names, each representing more than 
fourscore years, together might stand as 
4 protest against the injustice done to tax- 
paying women. 

_ Although the society from the first had 
little hope of a favorable hearing before 
the Committee on Taxation, yet they feel 


that as a means of agitating the subject 
and awakening an interest on the part of 
those who have before been indifferent, 
the measure must be chronicled as a suc- 
cess. 

We must not omit, in passing, to say 
that efficient work has been done by our 
State Press Superintendent, Mrs. Sarah 
G. Crosby, of Waterville, who for five 
months, commencing Oct. 1, sent out 
letters to eighty-five diferent newspapers 
in the State, with only five refusals to 
publish articles sent by the N. A. W.S. A. 
The number of articles published has 
been 230, and we are expecting to doa 
great amount of educational work through 
the medium of the press. 

Maine, from the Eastern border, sees 
the dawning of a brighter day, and sends 
good cheer to her sister States all along 
the line. Lucy Hoparr Day, Pres. 
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CALIFORNIA. 
E. BERKELEY, CAL., JUNE 10, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

I have been reading with much inter- 
est correspondence from the Eastern 
States in your most enlivening paper, and 
now and then notes from the facile pen of 
Oregon’s intrepid champion of woman's 
rights, Mrs. Duniway, who is one of my 
fast friends, but I seldom see a line from 
the Golden State, where now I make my 
home. Iam sorry that I cannot report a 
more advanced state of progress for wom- 
en in California, where wealth, culture, 
educational advantages of a high order, 
and climatic conditions of the best, would 
indicate that everything which is bright- 
est and most helpful to humanity would 
naturally unfold and come to fullest blos- 
som, 

Splendid work has been done all over 
this State, in the cause of equal suffrage, 
by brilliant women and equally brilliant 
men. Such women as Mrs. Haight, Mrs. 
McComas, Miss Severance, Mrs. Peet, and 
very many others, and worthy gentlemen 
not a few, have given time, thought, en- 
ergy, and prolonged efforts toward the 
furtherance of this good cause, Yet we 
seem to be lingering along the foothills 
still, while we gaze with longing eyes to 
the heights where some of our sister States 
have climbed. 

Not with envious nor with discouraged 
eyes do we gaze, however; but with firm 
faith in the God of righteous judgment. 
We have set to our seal, ‘‘We will yet be 
free!” 

In shame and sorrow we have to chron- 
icle the fact that after our representatives 
in Legislature assembled, had passed an 
enactment, allowing women to vote on all 
matters pertaining to schools, the newly 
elected governor withheld his signature. 

Some of our brave women remained at 
the capital, watching the fate of the bill. 
After it was passed by both Houses, near 
the hour of adjournment, they returned to 
their homes, happy aad satistied that so 
important a step had been taken. They 
little dreamed that the worst danger 
lurked in the governor’s capacious pocket, 
But, alas! it so proved, for there it met its 
death. 

“Tell it not in Gath,’ —but—the thought 
will come - our governor must be a cour- 
ageous man to face the thousands of Cali- 
fornia women whose feelings of justice 
he has so wounded, ‘Some sweet day,” 
when we can vote, as surely we will, how 
will he feel, should he run for office, to be 
snowed under by the “little white ballots”’ 
from women’s hands? Or, on the other 
hand, what will be his condition of mind 
if, forgetting the wrongs they have suf- 
fered at his hands, they should grant him 
their suffrages, and thus ‘‘heap coals of 
fire upon his head”? Either horn of the 
dilemma before him will be an unpleasant 
one to handle. 

Trusting you will hear better things of 
our Golden State in the near future, 

MARY HELEN CARTWRIGHT. 


Stiedieatl 


CONNECTICUT. 
HARTFORD, CONN., JUNE 11, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

The Equal Rights Club of Hartford held 
its last meeting of the season June 10. It 
was a memorial service. The exercises 
were particularly beautiful and impres- 
sive in memory of the dear suffrage work- 
ers who have passed away. The table at 
which the president and her ever-faithful 
secretary sat was laden with fragrant 
blossoms, conspicuous among them the 
wild laurel, with its tender petals and 
sturdy green leaves. The president made 
a few preliminary remarks, referring 
briefly to our leaders among women, and 
their influence which has been felt so 
universally throughout the land. She 
also spoke feelingly of our country’s sacred 
memorial days. 

After the scripture reading the presi- 
dent read the poem ‘'God Giveth Rest.’’ 
This was followed by prayer, and brief 
tributes of praise by the different mem- 
bers of the club, to the loved workers, 
who are absent from us in the body, but 
whose memories are left as a precious 
legacy. Mrs. E. Bacon said it was a cheer- 
ing thought that no member of the club 





of the beautiful memorial service at Giand 
Rapids from the Woman's Tribune. 

Miss Frances Ellen Burr said that mys- 
teries are inseparably connected with 
ignorance. She believed we all feel that 
those we call dead are more alive than 
ever. It is better to spiritualize ourselves 
than to materialize them. 

Mrs. Barnes, a very old member, spoke 
feelingly of the influence of flowers. She 
believed we should cultivate them for 
their mission to humanity. 


to bring flowers into churches, Now these 
gifts of God beautified the churches 
everywhere. She hoped heaven would be 
a veritable Garden of Eden, full of all the 
beautiful flowers God has ever created. 

The club stood awhile in silent thought 
in memory of those gone before. Then 
Mrs. E. Kimball, the president, read the 
touching poem, ‘‘Death is Sunrise,’ from 
the Persian. The services closed with the 
singing of ‘*The Breaking Day.” 

It had been voted at a previous meeting 
to depart from the usual custom of cover- 
ing the graves with flowers, and instead 
to give the blossoms this year to comfort 
the living. A delegation of four, the 
president, the recording and correspond- 
ing secretaries, and a member of the club, 
took the eighty-five bouquets to the in- 
mates of the Old People’s Home, and 
surely the act received its compensation, 
when wrinkied faces, crowned with silvery 
hair, beamed their thanks with smiles, 
and trembling hands fondled the flowers. 
Who can tell what memories these frail 
but sweet blossoms revived, or what they 
said as voices of the past to the aged? 

The club has lost a valuable worker in 
Miss Grace Kimball, the president’s 
daughter, who was married June 1, at 
the residence of her parents. It was a 
quiet home wedding; the ceremonies were 
conducted by the father of the bride, Rev. 
John C, Kimball, and the Rev. Joseph 
Waite, pastor of Unity Church. The bridal 
gifts were beautiful in design and char- 
acter. The bride is a graduate of the 
Hartford High School and of Smith Col- 
lege at Northampton. The bridegroom, 
Mr. Lyman William Griswold, of Green- 
field, Mass., is a graduate of Amherst 
College, and is established in law practice 
at Greenfield, where the couple will re- 
side after a trip through the West. 

The meetings of the club will be re- 
sumed in the fall. 

(Mrs.) A. A. TRUESDELL. 
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NEW YORK NOTES. 


SyRACUSE, N. Y., JUNE 19, 1899. 

At six o'clock on the morning of June 1 
I said goodby to my hostess, Mrs. Ander- 
son, in the Plattsburgh station, and set 
out for the home of Mrs. Banker, Essex 
County’s president. From Ausable Forks 
a stage drive of sixteen miles brings one 
to Elm Cliff, a most ideal home in the 
heart of the wilderness. The road follows 
the Ausable River, which flows clear and 
swift over its rocky bed, winding in and 
out between mountains, growing ever 
higher as one proceeds up stream. 

It was a pleasant surprise to be met 
half way on the route by Mr. and Mrs. 
Banker, whose comfortable carriage and 
fleet horses made the remaining miles far 
in advance of the heavily freighted stage. 

Browning’s idea of the power of person- 
ality was never better illustrated than by 
the changes Mr. and Mrs. Banker have 
wrought in this far-away mountain settle- 
ment during their years of residence there. 
They have been and still are the Essex 
County Political Equality Club. They 
have educated the whole region to suf- 
frage. I doubt if an ‘anti’? conld be 
found. Mrs. Banker is president of the 
Ladies’ Aid Society at the neighboring 
village of Keene Valley, giving much time 
and effort there as well. 

But one of the most apparent proofs of 
the benevolence and wise philanthropy of 
our friends is the district school-house, of 
which Mr. Banker is trustee. He was be- 
sought to take the office, and the women 
came forth to vote in larger numbers than 
the men to secure his election. There is 
no such school-house in any of the dis- 
tricts round about. The trustee at once 
built new closets and a wood house, which 
were enclosed. He had the building 
painted inside and out. Mrs. Banker pre- 
sented a flag, and pictures covering the 
walls, Next came window-shades and 
an organ. Nor were all these improve- 
ments expensive—to the taxpayers. In 
fact, no administration has been so eco- 
nomical, for Mr. Banker has paid all the 
bills himself. No wonder all the children 
know and love him, calling out his name 
as he drives by on the road. 

The woods were beautiful. Many drives 
during my few days’ visit revealed their 
wonders and their charm to a newly initi- 
ated worshipper. Dr. Davidson’s Summer 
School and Miss Prestonia Mann’s coéper- 
ative colony for wearied students or teach- 
ers meet among peaks where earth and 
sky appear to meet, and not many miles 
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had died during the year, and read a pait 
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from Elm Cliff. The large elm before the | Dr. Willis made a graceful response, and 


door, and the almost perpendicular cliff | 
behind the house, suggest the name of the | 
Banker home. Only an actual view of the | 
river just below and the heaped up moun- | 
tains beyond can give one a conception of 
the marvellous grandeur of the region 
wherein Elm Cliff lies. 

It was a sudden and far from agreeable | 
transition to be returned to civilization 
and the heat of the following days after 
leaving the woods by a drive to Westport. 

At Glens Falls I found the wide open 
door of Warren County’s president, Mrs, 
Susie M. Bain. On Tuesday we went to- 
gether to Caldwell. An afternoon meet- 
ing was held at the home of Mrs. Ione 
Bowman, and a public meeting at the 
court house at 8 o’clock. In spite of the 
heat a good audience was secured, Organ- 
ization was discussed, and it is hoped that 
after the summer boarder has gone, and 
quiet once more reigns, a study class may 
be formed, The W. C. T. U. has a num- 
ber of bright, able women in its member- 
ship, who are beginning to desire more 
knowledge of political matters, and a 
voice in deciding them as well. On my 
return trip to Syracuse, I stopped at Al- 
bany, making several calls on suffrage 
friends. Miss Storrs is preparing to move 
to Cuba, where she will join a colony of 
Americans and become a land-owner. She 
has already resigned as county treasurer. 
Mrs, Howell's removal to Mount Morris 
left the county presidency vacant. It has 
been filled, I learned, by the election of 
Mrs. Sarah Le Bouf, of 399 Washington 
Avenue. The president of the local club 
is Mrs. Mary A. Cleveland, 54 Jay St. 

The Rev. Wm. M. Brundage, the Unita- 
rian minister of Albany, is a strong suf- 
fragist. His congregation has recently 
purchased a church with an auditorium 
that will seat 1,000. 

The quiet and coolness of one’s own 
home are welcome after a few hot days of 
travel, especially when one returns with 
cheery memories which fill one with new 
heart and hope. 


HARRIET MAy MILLs. 








GENEVA PIAZZA PARTY 
LOCHLAND, GENEVA, N. Y., JUNE 20. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 


Dr. Willis gave a very interesting ac- | 


count of the Alcott family at our Piazza 
Party. 

In spite of the fact that the weather 
was threatening, and our road in process 
of reconstruction, it was evident, from an 
early hour, that the intention of those 
who desired to hear Dr. Willis was not to 
be frustrated by any upheavals of the 
earth nor possible downpourings from the 
heavens. The large parlors were full and 
overtlowing on to piazza and into the hall 
with guests not only from Geneva, but 
from the neighboring towns of Clifton 
Springs and Phelps. The Phelps Club 
sent a delegation of seventeen members, 
who arrived in one large vehicle drawn by 
four black horses. The appearance of so 
noticeable an establishment in the main 
street of Geneva excited no little atten- 
tion, and the Political Equality Club here 
feel much honored that Miss Mary 
Coolidge, the president of the Phelps 
Club, and its seventeen members, should 
have taken a drive of a dozen miles to at- 
tend the Piazza Party. We hope they 
‘twill do so again.”’ 

In introducing Dr, Willis, the president 
of the Geneva Club said: 

I feel very sure that to every one of you, 
as well as to myself, there is a charm in 
the word “‘neighbor.’’ Living, as we all 
do, in the midst of such good neighbors, 
it could not be otherwise; and lam happy 
to have this opportunity to make a new 
application of this charming word. It 
has been stated of the gentleman who has 
so courteously and generously offered his 
time and his talents for the benefit of our 
club this afternoon, that he is “of Roches- 
ter.” This is true, or, at least, it was 
true in winter time o’ year; but now, 
when “the winter of our discontent’ is 
‘made glorious summer,” this good son 
of York comes to us from his veritable 
home on the border of our own fair 
Seneca. He comes to us from Eden Glen, 
whose fruitful garden is caressed by the 
self-same rippling waters that constantly 
refresh our Geneva home life; and so, in 
truth, I may say to those who dwell on 
this western shore of Seneca Lake, this is 
our neighbor, Dr, Frederick Willis. 





took the opportunity to announce his 
firm belief in woman suffrage, and said he 
was glad to have a chance to aid the Politi- 
cal Equality Club of Geneva. He then 
mentioned the fact that this was the 80th 
birthday of Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, and, 


| after paying her a most earnest tribute of 


respect and admiration, he read the Battle 
Ilymn, which was received with a round 
of applause. 

Mr. S. H. Van Planch, the first vice- 
president of the Club, made a motion, 
which was unanimously carried, that a 
telegram of congratulations be sent to 
Mrs. Howe from the Piazza Party. This 
was clone. 

Dr. Willis held the interested attention 
of his large audience for considerably over 
anshour, as he recited the incidents, which 
were personal history to him, in connec- 
tion with the remarkable characters who 
made up the Alcott family circle. Dr. 
Willis having been a member of it for 
many years, and himself forming the orig- 
inal of the charming ‘‘Laurie’’ in ‘Little 
Women,” his listeners felt in vital con- 
nection with the people in that favorite 
story book of two generations. 

When the lecture was over, every one 
wanted to meet Dr. Willis, of course, and 
those who love music were given a rare 
treat in the artistic rendering on the 
piano of acharming composition, a Duo, 
by Wilson. Prof. Charles Rose, of Hobart 
College, and Mrs, O. J. C. Rose, late or- 
ganist of Trinity Church, are musicians 
whose ability places them in the first 
rank, Their playing together on two 
pianos is particularly fine. Miss Hosson, 
whose elear soprano voice has been under 
cultivation by the best masters in Ger- 
many for the past two years, added much 
to the enjoyment of all who heard her 
two beautiful songs. 

Another ‘attraction’? was the view of 
an unfinished portrait of Mrs, Elizabeth 
Smith Miller, the honorary president of 
the Club, The portrait is by Miss Jeanette 
Scott, who has studied many years in 
Paris, and is now at the head of the Art 
Department of the Syracuse University. 
Her portrait of Mrs. Miller has been a 
work of art touched by enthusiasm, and 
the result is a remarkable likeness, as free 
from conventionality as the subject her- 
self. We felt honored in having Miss 


| Scott among our guests, and I am sure 


she will not object to this mention of the 
fact that she is an ardent suffragist as 
well as an artist. 

Last, but not least, perhaps,on our pro- 
gramme, stood the tea, coffee, and choco- 
late on the three piazzas. The ladies serv- 
ing were kept very busy, indeed, for 
everybody wanted to be served at once, 
as the clouds looked more and more om- 
inous. Fortunately, however, only a few 
drops of rain fell, and we prayed our 
guests who left in fear to “come again 
another year.’’ Five new members joined 
the Club, which now numbers 126. 

A. F. M. 
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WOMEN’S CLUBS AND CLUB WOMEN. 

The Denver Woman’s Club sustains, 
through its philanthropic department, a 
‘children’s park” on the banks of the 
Platte River, in the heart of Denver's only 
slum. A large room has been fitted up 
for kitchen-garden classes, a kindergar- 
ten, and a singing school. The city will 
contribute a band concert twice a week 
for the children. The work is under the 
supervision of the Denver Club women, 
and no paid superintendents are em- 
ployed. 

The Syracuse, N. Y., Mothers’ Club, 
with Mrs. E. H. Merrill as president, is in 
a flourishing state. It is in its second 
year and has seventy-one members, Dur- 
ing the year two new clubs have been es- 
tablished, the Bellevue Heights Mothers’ 
Club, and the Merrick School Mothers’ 
Club. The summer playground project 
which the club is promoting is held in 
abeyance pending the decision of the 
Board of Education, which has been asked 
to assume the financial responsibility. 

A compilation of the laws of the State 
of Washington which relate to women has 
lately been published by the Woman’s 
Century Club of Seattle. 

Mrs. Katherine A. G, Patterson, recently 
elected president of the Fortnightly Club, 
Denver, Col., was’ president of the State 
Suffrage Association for three years, and 
has been vice-president of the Fortnightly, 
chairman of the art committee of the 
Denver public schools and of the literature 
department of the Denver Woman’s Club. 

Since its organization four years ago, 
the Minnesota State Federation, with Miss 
Margaret J, Evans, of Carlton College, 
Northfield, as president, has grown rapid- 
ly, and through its many good works has 
become an influential factor throughout 
the State. It numbers one hundred and 
fourteen clubs with a membership of 
about forty-five hundred. It has thirteen 
committees, as follows: Programme, 
reciprocity, education, town and village 
improvement, town and country clubs, art 
interchange, libraries, music and art, 
household economics, mothers’ club, 
badge, legislation and nomination. Rest 
rooms in market towns for farmers’ wives, 
and making the public schools better, are 
some of the lines in which it has accom- 
plished much. At the last session of the 
Legislature the Federation succeeded in 
securing the passage of a bill providing for 
a State library commission, and for the 
establishment of a system of free travelling 
libraries. An amendment to the State Con- 
stitution was secured whereby women 
were made eligible to serve on public 
library boards, and this year the Federa- 
tion has carried forward a movement to 
secure certain desirable lands in the Cass 
and Itasca lake region, for a State Park. 

Miss Emma Brown, of Newton Centre, 
Mass., is preparing a series of sketches of 
club presidents and their work for the 
Boston National Magazine. 

Last year, through the efforts of the 
Woman’s Civic Club of Philadelphia, 
twenty-three women were elected to the 
school board. Among the good things for 
which this Club is responsible are, a 
suburban school for physically and men- 
tally defective children, travelling libra- 
ries, and a circulating picture gallery, and 
concerts are provided by the music depart- 
ment at churches in the winter and at 
piers and parks in the summer. Indeed, 
the printed report of this Club is an in- 
spiration to civic workers, men or women. 


The Woman’s League of Battle Creek, 
Mich., lately tendered a ‘‘shirt waist’ 
reception to the self-supporting women of 
that city. The rooms were made bowers 
of beauty, fragrant honeysuckle forming 
the principal decoration, and nothing was 


spared to add to the pleasure of the | 


guests. The president, Mrs. Dunning, 
gave a brief address, and said in part: 


Many times the League has entertained 
artists, actors, lecturers, and noted people, 
but never have we experienced the pecul- 
iar pride and pleasure which we feel this 
evening in welcoming you. Weare proud 
of our city, therefore we are proud of all 
those who participate in its industries, 
the many links in the great chain which 
keeps the business world moving; and the 
idea which inspired and led to this com- 
ing to-night, springs from the desire of the 
League to codperate with the business 
women of the city, also the teachers and 
the pupils who are fitting themselves for 
business careers. Not only do we wel- 


come you this evening, but we invite you 
to join with usin a concerted movement 
foracommon good. We believethe League 


should be something more than a literary 
club. It should be a centre of helpful 
influence, and this it cannot truly be, 
unless it reaches out in all directions. 
The object of the reception was to call 
j the attention of the business women to 
the advantages, both literary and social, 
to be derived from a connection with the 
League. It is hoped to increase the mem- 
bership, and thus make it possible for the 
rooms to be kept open all day, providing 
a home-like place for women engaged in 
business, to restor lunch. Thirty-six new 
members were enrolled before the close 
of the evening. F. M. A. 


WOMEN IN THE CHURCHES. 





Miss Melesin K. Sowles, of Prospect, 
Wis., is only sixteen years old, yet she 
has just preached the opening sermon at 
the yearly meeting of the Honey Creek 
Free Baptist Church. A year ago she was 
given an unlimited license to preach at 
the quarterly meeting of the same church. 
Miss Sowles will attend the theological 
seminary at Hillsdale, Mich., when she 
gets out of sehool. 

Rev. Edith Hill Booker, of Kansas, an 
ordained minister in the Baptist church 
and a successful evangelist, will hold revi- 
val meetings or give Christian citizenship 
addresses anywhere in New England dur- 
ing the summer, Her address is 64 Whiting 
Street, Roxbury, Mass. 


—_? 


WITH WOMEN LAWYERS. 








The first woman ever admitted to the 
bar in Tennessee was sworn in by Circuit 
Judge Estill at Chattanooga on June 16th. 
Mrs. H. Wupperman, a German, who was 
recently graduated from a law school, was 
the successful applicant. The N. Y. Tri- 
bune says: ‘‘She was warmly greeted by 
her fellow practitioners at the bar, and 
many speeches were made welcoming her. 
The lawyers at once threw away their 
cigars, and the judge ordered no expec- 
toration on the floor, out of respect to the 
woman lawyer.” 

Three women lawyers are in regular 
practice in St. Louis. Miss Daisy D. Bar- 
bee, Miss Cora D. Milligan and Mrs, 
Victoria Conkling Whitney. Miss Barbee 
has been practising since 1896, and Mrs, 
Whitney for several years, but Miss Milli- 
gan was only recently admitted. 

Fraulein Anita Augsburg, whose speech 
in Berlin on the peace conference aroused 
so much interest, is one of the pioneers of 
the woman’s rights movement in the kai- 
ser’s kingdom, says the Chicago Tribune. 
Her home is in Hanover, and she is de- 
scended from a family distinguished for 
years in the legal profession, both as ad- 
vocates and judges. She studied law at 
the University of Zurich, Switzerland, and 
at the time of her admission was the only 
woman lawyer in Germany. She has made 
several attempts to secure admission to 
the Munich bar as a working barrister. 
Fraulein Augsburg has always taken much 
interest in the progress of women in 
America, and has done much to improve 
the condition of her sisters in Germany. 


AN IMPORTANT DECISION. 











The full bench of the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court has just set aside the ver- 
dict in the case of the National Granite 
Bank vs. Isabelle S. Whicher. The action 
was brought to recover on three promissory 
notes, amounting to $15,000, signed by the 
defendant, payable to the order of her 
husband, T. A. Whicher, and by him, to- 
gether with other persons, indorsed. In 
the Superior Court the jury found for the 
plaintiff. The Supreme Court holds that 
the instructions requested—namely, that 
| the notes in suit having been made by a 
| wife payable to the order of her husband, 





| no action could be maintained against her 
upon them—should have been given, and 
| that the instructions given were wrong. 
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THE MAN WITH THE HOE. 





Editors Woman's Journal: 

I see, in your issue of June 17, you print 
Mr. Edwin Markham’s poem written on 
seeing Millet’s picture, ‘‘The Man with 
the Hoe.’’ This forcible and striking 
poem is a striking misinterpretation of 
the picture to any one who believes in the 
ascent of man rather than the descent. 
Rev. B. Fay Mills referred briefly to this 
poem in his address at the annual meet- 
ing of the Free Religious Association on 
June 2 of this year. ‘*The man bas just 








risen from all fours,’’ he said, ‘‘and the 
reason he is leaning on his hoe is because 
he needs the hoe to hold himup.”” While 
mankind may be responsible for laws and 
customs which prevent the more rapid 
rise of a man like this, it is not otherwise 
responsible for the brutal jaws and 
slanted brows of those who have never 
risen higher. This man’s children or 
grandchildren may presently know some- 
thing of Plato and the Pleiades. Doubt- 
less it is their destiny, as well as ours, to 

“Move upward, working out the beast, 

And let the ape and tiger die.” 
Sharon, Mass. Wa. L. HASKELL. 





VOTING BUT NOT SUFFRAGE. 


The New Orleans Daily States thus 
comments on the late election: 


We are proud of our property holders, 
who have voted to tax themselves fourteen 
millions of dollars for the progress of 
their city and the preservation of its 
health. And, God bless them, we are 
proud of our glorious women, 

We are an uncompromising opponent of 
what is termed female suffrage in a gen- 
eral sense. But when women leave their 
purely domestic duties for a wider field, 
that true field is in all works of charity 
and good. It is to relieve the sorrows and 
sufferings of afflicted humanity, and in 
that field they always fight their way as 
the angels fight. We trust never to seea 
Southern woman hustling around the 
polls at a political election; but in such 
cases as this sewerage and drainage elec- 
tion, then their benign power should be 
displayed, and even in some other fields. 
For instance, we should be delighted to 
see a few intellectual and accomplished 
women on the school board. We do not 
gush, and shall not attribute the whole of 
this great achievement to the women; but 
they did a very large part of it, and the 
city of New Orleans should devise some 
magnificent token of appreciation and 
present it in such manner as it will be 
sure to be shared by all the ladies who 
were leading workers in this great cause. 
We cannot present them each with a gold- 
en harp, and besides, if the laws of na- 
ture remain unchanged, and the words of 
God’s Book be true, each will in time have 
her golden harp and crown of glory. 
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STATE CORRESPONDENCE. 


MARYLAND. 
EpNoR, Mp., JUNE 10, 1899. 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

Governor Lowndes has appointed Miss 
Naomi S. Stockett, of Annapolis, Md., a 
notary public. She is well qualified for 
the position. Governor Lowndes had pre- 
viously made a similar appointment in 
Baltimore. These are the first women 
who have held such posts in old Maryland. 

Another recent innovation was the se- 
lection of three women as school trustees 
in Montgomery County. 

Mrs. Anna B. Jeffers, State librarian, 
who was the first of her sex to hold official 
position in Maryland, was appointed by 
Governor Lowndes, and her administra- 
tion is heartily commended by the Balti- 
more Sun, which says ‘‘she has made im- 
provements that would not have been 
thought of, perhaps, by a man.”’ 

MARY BENTLEY THOMAS, 





—_ 


OHIO. 





Lonpon, O., JUNE 20, 1899, 
Editors Woman's Journal: 

There is a village somewhere in Ohio 
which rejoices in the good old-fashioned 
name of Jamestown. From this place a 
young Methodist minister was sent to— 
well, let us say Chuckery. There is 
something about the name Chuckery 
that smacks of chicken, for which min- 
isters are said to have a great partiality, 
and therefore this would appear to bea 
good point for a gentleman of the cloth. 
But the young divine had fond recollec- 
tions of his former location, and was never 
tired of singing the praises of Jamestown. 
No matter how good or successful Chuck- 
ery might be, there was something at 
Jamestown still better. It made Chuckery 
tired. 

One day when a good sister was leading 
in prayer, she wound up as follows: ‘“O 
Lord, take me when I die to heaven; but 
if I can’t go to heaven, O Lord, I pray that 
I may be sent to Jamestown!” Some- 
times, of late, I think that has been my 
position toward Grand Rapids. What 
the National American Suffrage Conven- 
tion did at Grand Rapids has been so well 
talked over by me at all the meetings I 
have attended, that I am glad the summer 
holidays have disbanded the clubs and 
removed further temptation from my 
path. 

The Woman’s Elective Franchise Asso- 
ciation held its last meeting in May and 
elected the following officers: President, 
Miss Anna Ebner; first vice-president, 
Mrs. Jennie Dixon; second vice-president, 
Mrs. Lucy Beach; secretary, Mrs. Kath- 
arine Dorris Sharp; treasurer, Mrs. Rilla 
Hornbeck; directors, Mrs. Georgia Gould, 
Mrs. Isabel Morgan, Miss Bertha Coover. 

This was followed by the report of the 
State delegate, who, as briefly as possible, 
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gave from notes of the executive sessions 
the gist of the counsels given at the 
national convention; at the close of her 
remarks receiving a vote of thanks. 

On May 25 she was invited to make an 
address on ‘‘Franchise’”’ at the mid-year 
convention of the W. C. T. U. held at Mt. 
Sterling. She found an audience of en- 
thusiastic people eager to know more of 
suffrage work, 

The Woman’s Elective Franchise club 
at London has been taking for the public 
library two suffrage papers, and the old 
numbers were gathered up and distributed 
at this meeting. It is hoped that five 
local suffrage clubs may be started in the 
county, as representatives from as many 
places were present and expressed great 
interest. In addition to placing suffrage 
papers in the library, the Franchise Club 
presented the ‘History of Woman Suf- 
frage’’ by Miss Anthony to that institu- 
tion, and it has proved extremely useful. 
At intervals ‘‘Days’’ are celebrated by our 
club. The semi-centennial last July, and 
a day in honor of Elizabeth Cady Stanton 
in the following winter, proved occasions 
of great interest, and many of the able 
papers prepared were subsequently pub- 
lished in the county papers. 

It is our intention to celebrate a day in 
honor of Lucy Stone in August, and, as 
husband and wife must not be parted, at 
the same time the life and labors of Henry 
B. Blackwell and their daughter Alice 
Stone Blackwell. Next February Miss 
Anthony’s 80th birthday will receive 
similar recognition. 

KATHARINE DoRRIs SHARP. 
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MASSACHUSETTS CLUBS AND LEAGUES. 





Concorp.—A meeting under the aus- 
pices of the League was held last week, 
Tuesday, on the grounds of Mrs. Augus- 
tus How. There was an attendance of 
between forty and fifty, including three 
clergymen and a number of non-suffrag- 
ists. It was a charming scene, with 
groups of airily dressed ladies sitting un- 
der the trees, with bright sunshine, green 
grass, beautiful flowers, and fresh breeze, 
to accompany the words of the speaker 
Mrs. Esther F. Boland, who was very cor- 
dially received. A number of questions 
were asked, and Rev. Mr. Johnson spoke 
briefly but decidedly in favor of equal 
suffrage. At the close of the formal exer- 
cises, a tempting ‘‘spread’’ was served 
from tables out under the trees. A few 
days after, the ‘“‘Antis’’ held a meeting 
at Concord, with Mrs. George as the 
speaker; but the antidote had been given 
in advance. 





THE DRAMA. 


CASTLE SQUARE.—The first Boston pro- 
duction of the play called ‘The District 
Attorney” will make the attraction the 
coming week. Its first performance some 
few years ago created a sensation by its 
extremely interesting story and direct, 
straightforward style. The action passes 
in New York City, and the characters are 
from the every-day life of that metropolis, 
the plot dealing with scenes in the politi- 
cal and legal circles of the city. The suc- 
cessful attempt of a political ring to fix 
the responsibility of a heavy forgery, of 
their own doing, upon an innocent victim, 
gives the leading motive of the play, and 
its scenes are admirably planned. The 
dialogue is well written, and the element 
of comedy gives the proper contrasts. For 
the week beginning Monday, July 3, Pin- 
ero’s farcial comedy, ‘‘The Magistrate,’’ 
successfully played at this theatre eighteen 
months ago, is announced, with Mr. Geo. 
Ober in the title réle. 














SPECIAL NOTICES. 


TO LET IN SHARON, Mass*—A new 10-room 
house, furnished, for July and August. Modern 
conveniences; bath, fireplace, hard pine floors. 
Plumbing approved by Boston inspector. Large 
lot, fine view. References given and required. 
Wo. L. HASKEL, Sharon, Mass. 


AMY F. ACTON, 


Counsellor at Law. 
548 Tremont Building, Boston, Mass, 














READY TO WEAR 


CUSTOM-MADE 


Cotton Shirt Waists 


onlin 
MISS M. F. FISK’S, 
144 TREMONT STREET, 


Are proving very satisfactory to many 
women, as it gives them a waist with 
handmade buttonholes, perfect sewing, 
and in ashape that cannot be surpassed, 

AT A MUCH LOWER PRICE, 
without the discouraging feature of wait- 
ing four or five weeks for them. 





DR. GEO. L. TULLOCH, 
Dentist. 


CROWN and BRIDGE WORK. 
Teeth Extracted Without Pain. 


Cor. Union Park and Tremont St., 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Open Evenings. 








A Remarkable Biography 


The Life & Work of | 


Susan B. Anthony 


By Ida Husted Harper 


A Story of the Evolution of the Status of 
Woman 


»* 
Published in two large volumes, 
with forty-eight full-page pictures 


and over one hundred fac-simile 
autographs of prominent people. 


Prices, Two Volumes, Plain 
Cloth, 85; Ornamental Cloth, 
#6); Half Leather, $9; Full 
Leather, #12. 


* 
The Bowen-Merrill Co. 


Publishers 
Indianapolis, Ind. 





and 
right 


“The work is more than histo 
eater than literature.”’—May 
ewall in Indianapolis News. 
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C. H. Simonds & Co., Printers, 297 Congress St. 
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